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STEREO THEATRE 21 — American Contemporary Model 1-11۷ 179, Country Colonial 


The Magnificent MAGNAVOX 


performance featuring Magnavox innovations such as 
Automatic Fine Tuning, FM/AM Radio with FM Auto- 
matic Frequency Control, Stereo FM Adapter input, 
Chromatone Picture Filter, Micromatic Record Player, 4 
speakers, diamond stylus with 10 year warranty, as well 
as powerful Stereo amplifier. Stop in today and see the 
complete Magnavox line, all with the same standard of 
quality which has made it the symbol of excellence for 
many years the world over. 


The Stereo Theatre 21 gives you the most complete home 
entertainment center your family ever knew. Music be- 
comes magic with true stereo high fidelity and programs 
come alive with Magnavox 21 inch big picture because criti- 
cal tuning and picture adjustments are made electronically. 
So dependable, so trouble free that only Magnavox guar- 
antees service as well as parts for a full year and picture 
tube for 3 years. Choose the American Contemporary 
shown above or the Country Colonial in gleaming Cherry, 
you will own the epitome of quality in engineering and 


We will be very happy to meet you and show you our complete line of Frigidaire, Amana, Easy, Maytag & Fedders. 


DELL APPLIANCE CENTER 


Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt. #232 & Bustleton Pike 


ELmwood 7-1012 Elmwood 7-9544 


RICHBORO, PA. 


“I commend 
Martell V.S.0.P. 
to YOU’ Miche Martell 


Now, from France’s first family of co- 
gnacs, comes Martell V.S.O.P. It is a 
noble cognac of magnificent bouquet 
and presence. Martell V.S.O.P. will 
provea great discovery for discerning con- 
noisseurs at $9.13 a bottle, retail price. 


MARTE 


V.S.O.P, "hK Superior Old Pale 


V.S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 80 PROOF, 
SOLE U.S. REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Old Traveler 


If you have 
never been real 
sick and sent to a 
hospital, I suggest 
you just fein some 
illness so that you 
may spend a week 
or more in such 
an institution. 

Four weeks will 
be better than just 
a week, for you 
will become better 
acquainted with 
the nurses, every- 
one of them dedi- 
cated to their job. If you are as 
emotional as I am, you will probably 
fall in love with some of them, either 
the chubby ones who appear to be 
wearing hoop skirts, or the slender 
ones who wear their white frocks like 
they would a Jantzen bathing suit. 

I was really sad when I was told 
I could go home to be sunned and 
fattened up and study my bank bal- 
ance. I discovered my liquid assets 
were as low as the Tohickon Creek. 

With my wife’s cooking I will soon 
be as fit as a fiddle — a Stradivarius 
— old and mellow. 

In our shape we have decided to 
spend our fall vacation in Bucks 
County, not a bad idea for anyone. 

Leaving our home some morning, 
in an hour or two, we will be riding 
thru luxury and seclusion on one of 
Bucks’ back roads, past the farmlands 
and beautiful old homes. It’s a dead 
cinch we'll enjoy it and at the cost 
of only a few gallons of gasoline we 
will enjoy calm and simplicity. 

I admit my illiteracy in botany, but 
I can still enjoy the wilful asters and 
robust chrysanthemums in the gardens 
we pass, the golden rod in the fields 
and the glory of the leaves on oak 
and maple, interdotted with aspen yel- 
low and the evergreens, steadfast in 
their hue, no matter how dark the 
sky. 

My wife still remembers the fat 
chrysanthemums I bought her for the 
homecoming games at Indiana Uni- 
versity or Depauw at Greencastle. 
(Indiana). 

And I still remember the magic of 
snuggling next to her under a blanket 
on our hay rides. 

But back to Bucks. We have the 
brilliant cardinals feeding at our feed 
boards and respect their scorn for 
migrating south like some of their 
contemporaries. We have robins too, 
on the dry grass of our lawn, har- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Europe begins in Britain 


Britain is your natural gateway to Europe and BOAC 
is the way to fly to Britain. (Offering you more 
flights to Britain than any other airline.) You will 


be delighted with BOAC Cabin Service. It is =. > q 
deservedly world-famous. Quite rare. Traditionally ور‎ ۱ A ` 2 
British. And ever so relaxing. - 79 E 30 ۱ > 
Ask your Travel Agent about our many low cost F لگ‎ Pg Ç ry A 
j 4 8. : ای‎ EL a 


tours. Or call BOAC. 


Britain begins on BOAG 


ALL OVER TAKES GOOD 
THE WORLD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 


348-9364 


No. 8 MECHANIC 
A Good Sandwich Over The Millpond 


Open Every Day but Monday 


No. 8 W. Mechanic St., New Hope 
PHONE: 862-2164 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 


Sunday dinners 
from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 
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BLACK BASS HOTEL 
“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 
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Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—-L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Except Monday. For reser- 
vations call YUkon 2-8782 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


#8 Mechanic — 8 W. Mechanic St., 
New Hope, Pa. Sandwiches and light 
platters served from morning till mid- 
night, every day but Monday, 862-2164. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 
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Cultalossa Inn 


Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road . Lumberville, Pennsylvania 


JOHN CORCORAN’S 171 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 
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COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and 12: 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


(under new management) 
Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 


Entertainment Nightly 


Open ’til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 
York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 
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“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge 
ر۷‎ block off Rt. 202 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 4-8 P.M. 


Telephones 
EXport 7-0897—0817 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
a and clubs. Cocktails—also 

ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys, L. D. Une of 
Country’s historic old ings, owned and 
hosted by the Conti's, a name well 
known in restaurant circles, Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


Flannery” 


Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 
A Selected Menu of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757  Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Pood 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


"15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 
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FOR LUNCHEON 
AND DINNER 


PRIVATE 
DINING ROOM 
AVAILABLE 


SUNDAY DINNER 


Open Daily except Monday 
Phone 794-7959 


Route 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA, 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 


The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 


The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 


rooms or in original kitchen of this his- ' 


toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


OUR COVER 


Our cover this month is Fall Leaves 
by Mimi Hoag. Mrs. Hoag, a talented 
young Bucks County Artist has many 
successful shows to her credit. 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 


Join Penny Larsen 
and guest celebrities 
during the Friday at 
Five broadcasts from 
the Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
_ FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 
Red-Cliff Ironstone 
‘Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 
` Colonial Reproductions 
-Westmoreland Milk Glass 


A 


Browsing Through Bucks? 
Don’t miss this delightful new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop. in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 
Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


U 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 5 
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Colonial Country House 
RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 
Rt. 532 and Upper River Rd. 
HY 3-2558 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 


open every day 
Luncheon Special 11:30-4:30, 75c to 95c 
Full Course Dinners 4:30-8:30 
Sunday Dinners 11:30-8:30 
Delicious food, tastefully served in 
Colonial atmosphere. 
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PARK VIEW 
LUNCH RESTAURANT 
Across from New 
a Bucks Co. 
Court House 
DENNER Special Occasions 
from $1.45 Weddings - Parties 
Under 
New Management 
SUNDAN 30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Family Style 348-3311 


CASCADE LODGE 


HIGH IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
BUCKS COUNTY HILLS 
AT KINTNERSVILLE 
Fine food individually prepared and 
served in a delightfully relaxing setting. 
Enjoy leisurely cocktails at our fireside 
lounge, but please remember meals by 
reservation only to insure fine food, 
perfectly prepared for you. Catering 
to weddings, banquets and occasions. 
For Reservations call 346-7484 
S. from Easton on 611 turn right 
1/2 mile South of Riegelsville 


مسسہآبهت٢+٭ےسشیچحژکڑکھکجسىتٗسبجے‏ سس anan K‏ نے o‏ تچ کا 
OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN‏ 


this year marks its sesquicentennial 
— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Dinner 11 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
Our New Buttery Open till 2 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 
CUE AND 


Tanibertville Guse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
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Shine On 


Harvest Moon 


The mechanization of the modern 
farm would have made the early 
settlers’ eyes pop. They had but a 
few tools, and these were not very 
different from those used by the til- 
lers of the soil in Biblical days. 


Their plows, it is true, were not as 
crude as the forked stick, with one 
prong used to draw it and the other 
sharpened to scratch the surface of 
the field, used thousands of years ago 
and still seen in undeveloped countries 
today. The Bucks County plows were 
makeshifts made mostly of wood, with 
a crudely forged iron share or shoe 
to turn the soil. It was pulled by oxen, 
but the man on the other end of it 
worked as hard as the beasts. Farmers 
were not called “clodhoppers” for no 
reason. It was a very descriptive term. 


A settler who was too poor to buy 
oxen or to replace those which had 
died, hitched his biggest sons in their 
place. And it was not unknown to use 
a husky wife or daughter to pull her 
share. The niceties of what was. man’s 
work and what was woman’s wark 
were unimportant. A harvest was a 
necessity to see the family through 
the long winter. 


Plowing became easier when black- 
smiths Robert and Joseph Smith, of 
Buckingham Township, invented a 
cast iron plate or mould board to turn 
the sod in place of the wooden mould 
boards previously used in the area. 
They received a patent for this from 
the U. S. Government in 1801. The 
following year, Joseph Smith moved 
to Tinicum Township and founded 
Smithtown, on the Delaware, where 
he introduced the use of anthracite 
coal in his forge. 


The farming tasks multiplied seem- 
ingly without end once the sod had 
been turned. The principal crops 
were wheat, rye, Indian corn, buck- 
wheat, flax and oats. The wild grass 
in the meadows was cut for hay; 
clover and timothy had yet to come 
upon the scene. A few vegetables, 
such as turnips, beets and beans were 
raised in the “kitchen garden” but 
potatoes were unknown to many. 
Apple trees provided the fruit most 
favored because it could be stored or 
dried or turned into cider or a tart 
spread for bread. 


he full moon that decorates the sky 
about the middle of October in 
northern temperate latitudes has long 
been known to country people as “the 
harvest moon.” 

It was welcomed by young and old 
on Bucks County farms of an earlier 
day. The harvest moon was a promise 
that the end of the hard work which 
had driven them without respite from 
the first peepings of Spring was in 
sight. Every member of the family, 
excepting only infants and toddlers, 
had labored at the farm tasks from 
dawn until dusk — and finished them 
by lantern-light. 

Soon there would be time for fun 
at the harvesting frolics such as the 
apple-butterings and cider makings; 
time for romance to flourish among 
the young people — with or without 
the happy chance of turning up a red 
ear at a corn husking, which meant 
‘that the lucky fellow could chase 
any unmarried girl he had a mind to 
kiss her when he caught her. Some- 
how, the girls never managed to run 
very fast. 

The harvest moon had a special 
meaning for the children and teen- 
agers, for soon they would be free 
to go to school! They might not give 
a hoot whether nine apples subtracted 
from 26 apples left 17 or 12, but 
making a guess at it while sitting 
down was a blessed relief from farm 
work . 

The human muscle was much es- 
teemed by the farm folk of colonial 
Bucks. It was the only power they had 
to clear the land and then to plant, 
cultivate and harvest the crops. In 
time, they would acquire oxen and 
horses and mechanical devices of 
sorts, but muscle-power would still be 
king. 

If brawn was admired, brains were 
barely tolerated. The puny in size and 
the delicate in health were grudgingly 
permitted to attend school beyond the 
time required to get a smattering of 
the three Rs: reading, ’riting and 
'rithmatic. What else were they good 
for? If they proved “all fired smart,” 
maybe they could go into lawin’, 
doctorin’, preachin’ or teachin’. But 
somebody had to feed and clothe “the 
helpless idjits” and that somebody had 
to have strong muscles. 
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Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffetl 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Hove a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party .. . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


- A-| GARTEN 


loans. M a Own Make - Hand Dipped 


sma CANDIES 


savings 
SPECIAL One lb. Assorted 
Chocolates with this ad Only $1.50 
We ship anywhere - VO 2-2367 


Bucks County 
New Hope 


Open every day 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: 348-4554 
Penna. 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 
(Open AL Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 
Cocktails served Sunday 1 to 10 P.M. (Philadelphia only) 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN oe ` بک‎ CROSSWAY MOTOR INN 
Route 13 E 4 University Ave. Exit 
Bristol, Pa. a E Schuylkill Expressway 
ST 8-8400 kd 8 Phila., Pa. EV 2-8200 


HARVEST MOON 


In the fashion used by the ancients, 
the grains were broad-casted by hand, 
cut with sickle or scythe; stacked and 
hauled by mauscle-power. Now, the 
harvest moon, which starts its rise 
before the sun has set, gave the tardy 
farmers a chance to continue to work 
by its light to garner the crop before 
the coming of frost. 

The most laborious task, albeit the 
most satisfying because the results 
could be seen, measured and tasted, 
was the threshing of the grains. The 
flail was the instrument in universal 
use in Bucks County from its earliest 
settlement to the middle of the 19th 
Century. Although not mentioned in 
the Bible, the flail was a tool known 
to have been used in Europe and Asia 
since the Middle Ages. It was a 
slightly tapering wooden staff of what- 
ever length was best suited to the 
height of the user, with a shorter, 
heavier club attached to one end with 
a coupling of wire or leather. The 
slang of the period referred to the 
flail as “the bread-pole.” 

The cut grain was spread upon the 
threshing floor and the beat, beat, 
beat of the flail to separate the kernels 
from the straw began. The loud and 
regular strokes of the flail resounded 
in barns all over the county. The 
threshing was often the job of the 
older boys, and it was a general rule 
that the work had to be finished 
before they could go to school — and 
get some rest. 

The other method of threshing was 
to tread out the grain from the straw 
with oxen, which is mentioned in the 
Bible, or with horses, which they rode 
around and around on the threshing 
floor for a long time. The disadvan- 
tages were that the straw became dirt- 
ied and slashed. Many farmers pre- 
ferred the flail method, particularly if 
they had sons big enough to do beat- 
ing. 

The straw was tough on damp or 
rainy mornings and it was harder 
than ever to release the grain. The 
boy would change positions this way 
and that to ease the strain on his arms 
and back. But blows alone could do 
the job and he had to continue to 
swing the flail from morning until 
night, for a period of five or six weeks. 
One mathematically inclined youth in 
Upper Bucks ticked off the number 
of blows he struck in an hour, and 
figured that altogether he swung the 
flail in a beating motion with all his 
might 100,000 times in his six-week 
stint. The account does not say 
whether or not this was the origin 
of the phrase “dead beat” but it can 
be assumed that the boy was exactly 
that. A 
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never makes a speech, never has had 
a major piece of public legislation to 
his credit, and most important, has 
done nothing constructive for this 
district.” 

“In the early stages of this cam- 
paign when I was campaigning for 
public support of the Administration’s 
King-Anderson medical care for the 
aged bill, I took Mr. Curtin to task 
for what I earnestly believe to be his 
failure to do anything in this field. 
He had the almost unbelievable gall 
to publicly announce that he had in- 
troduced a new medical care for the 
aged bill. This bill, with the exception 
of the addition of the word ‘the’ and 
the changing of the figure ‘38’ to ’39’ 
was a word-for-word copy of a bill 
introduced by Rep. Cramer of Flor- 
ida. Now L don’t think this congres- 
sional district deserves or needs that 
kind of representation,” Michener 
said. 

Michener’s run for the Congress 
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Michener urges a large gathering to support the Kennedy Administration Bill on Medicare. 


MICHENER 


his unusual determination and energy 
began to lag, Michener had only to 
recall to mind two facts — there are 
13,000 more Republicans in Bucks 
and Lehigh Counties than there 
are Democrats, and Curtin over- 
whelmed his Democratic opponent in 
1960 by a whopping 26,424 votes. 

“No matter how you look at it, 
and the Lord knows I’ve looked at 
that figure often enough to imprint 
it on my mind for the rest of my life, 
26,424 votes are a lot of votes. If Mr. 
Curtin were a good Congressman I 
would stand the chance of the pro- 
verbial snowball — but the fact is 
there is grave dissatisfaction with his 
record,” says Michener. 

“I have spent hours carefully read- 
ing mountains of issues of the Con- 
gressional Record, and his name 
simply never appears. Although he 
makes a fetish of showing up for roll 
call votes (and I must say I can’t 
criticize him for that) he simply 


he foot race, as the tortoise once 

demonstrated, does not always 
go to the swift, but that doesn’t mean 
that all things being equal the hare 
shouldn’t win. 

A political race does not neces- 
sarily go to the man in the party with 
the largest registration lead, but it 
surely puts that man in a favorable 
position. 

This is the basic problem confront- 
ing novelist James A. Michener as 
his campaign to oust Republican 
Congressman Willard S. Curtin draws 
into the final weeks of the most single- 
minded, intensive, individual political 
effort ever staged in this county. 

It has been a seven-day-a-week 
effort which has taken him into just 
about every city, town and hamlet 
in Bucks and Lehigh counties from 
Slatington to Fallsington. This kind of 
campaign is physically and emotion- 
ally taxing, full of exhilarating highs 
and depressing lows, but whenever 
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Jim Michener in his Doylestown High 
School basketball togs in 1917. 


“I was raised in this area and I’ve 
always felt close to its people. 
Throughout my travels, Bucks County 
has never really been far from me. 
This campaign has given me the op- 
portunity to really get to know just 
how basically fine my neighbors here 
are. If it were February again, and 
I had it to do over, I would still run 
for Congress, for this has been the 
most rewarding experience of my 
life,” says Michener. A 


Armed Forces, often serving behind 
enemy lines. 

Few men, anytime, anywhere, have 
entered the field of politics with such 
impressive credentials. 

The turning point of the Michener 
campaign was reached on Sept. 11, 
when at a rally of Southampton 
Democratic workers, he ripped into 
Curtin, calling him a “do-nothing 
Congressman.” He promised that if 
elected, he would “do more for this 
district in six months than my op- 
ponent has done in six years.” This 
was Phase 2. 

This is the kind of talk dear to the 
heart of the neighborhood political 
workers. It is a clear-cut, bread and 
butter issue. Michener’s timing was 
no accident. The Upper Southampton 
rally was the starting point for the 
county-wide campaign proper. It was 
time to take the gloves off and slug 
it out, not only for Michener, but his 
runningmate for State Senator, 
Doylestown attorney, Bob Valimont. 

Now the emphasis of his campaign 
shifted. Michener was still out every 
day trying to woo Republicans, but 
the majority of his efforts were now 
directed at whomping up enthusiasm 
for his cause among the district’s 
precinct-level workers, who in the 
final analysis, by their individual 
efforts, will win or lose the election 
for him. 

Once the point was made, Michener 
continued to drive it home, never 
missing an opportunity to hit at what 
he believes to be the soft underbelly 
of Willard Curtin’s political career— 
his record. This tack has been an 
enormous success with Democratic 
committeemen and women. How it 
will go over with the general public 
is another story—a story which won’t 
be written until after the votes are 
counted on Nov. 6. 


Win, lose or draw, the campaign 
has been a moving personal experience 
for Jim Michener. 


Michener, explains his views on education to a group of students. 


can pretty much be divided into two 
phases. In the early stages he did a 
great deal of door knocking, super- 
market visiting and the like and in 
general asad every opportunity to get 
the feel of the people at the grass 
roots level. At the same time he was 
able to stage several well attended 
large affairs which he used as a sound- 
ing board for his views on the issues. 
Meanwhile, with the able assistance 
of his school teacher campaign man- 
ager Milton Berkes, (chairman of the 
Falls Township Board of Supervisors, 
and one of the county’s shrewedest 
hard-nosed politicians) he set up a 
vast network of interested friends who 
were willing to set up morning and 
afternoon koffee klatches. The in- 
structions of Michener and Berkes to 
these hosts were the essence of sim- 


plicity — “get as many of your Re- 
publican friends to come as you pos- 
sibly can.” 


During this phase Michener and 
Berkes constantly strove to do what 
must be done in any sucessful cam- 
paign — sell the product, and it must 
be admitted they have an attractive 
product to sell. 

Michener is perhaps the most 
famous and certainly the most suc- 
cessful American novelist of his day 
and a bona fide expert on the military, 
international communism, and Asia 
(he has been offered four different 
ambassadorships there). 

He has extensive business experi- 
ence, serving for years as the man- 
aging editor of one of the world’s 
largest publishing companies, where, 
in his own words, he “learned to meet 
a payroll, the problems of labor and 
capital, the relations between business 
and government.” 

Prior to his career in publishing, 
he taught American history, govern- 
ment and economics for 10 years and 
he helped write many of the fine text- 
books on these subjects which are 
still in use today. 


His travels as a writer and in gov- 
ernment have taken him to 79 foreign 
countries, and he has become intimate- 
ly acquainted with political leaders 
the world over. He has spent in- 
numerable hours conferring with the 
State Department on our relations 
abroad. While serving as chairman of 
the Food For Peace program at the 
request of President Eisenhower, he 
came to know many of our govern- 
ment’s leaders, and has maintained 
these friendships through the inter- 
vening years. 

During World War II he entered 
the Navy as a seaman and emerged 
a Lieutenant Commander, and during 
the Korean War he volunteered and 
was accepted for work with our 
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By Geraldine Curtin 


came a “first” in the Bucks-Lehigh 
District — the now familiar Curtin 
annual qusetionnaire. 

I am making much of the question- 
naire because it turned out to be some- 
thing very close to me during its 
early presentation. The first Curtin 
questionnaire was sent out in 1957 
and was distributed so that all the 
householders in the Bucks-Lehigh 
District would have an opportunity 
to express themselves. We were not 
prepared for the tremendous response 
which was received the first year. 
More than 20,000 questionnaires 
were returned, and our lack of prep- 
aration became very apparent when 
the time for tabulation came about. It 
was decided to do it with the help 
of volunteer workers, and in this 
connection my services were also en- 
listed. 

It was at this time that I had the 
chance to determine the great interest 
of the people of Bucks and Lehigh in 
the questions asked, but more im- 
portantly, in the fact that this was the 
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ever, to serve the Bucks-Lehigh Dis- 
trict in Congress, especially at this 
important time in our history, was 
different — and there were the added 
responsibilities that attached to that 
high office. 

Through all his years of public 
service, Willard has held very strong 
convictions about the responsibility 
of an elected officer to the people he 
serves. From the moment of his 
election as Congressman for the 8th 
District, he was convinced of the 
necessity for keeping in touch with 
his constituents to determine their 
opinions and sentiments on various 
matters that would come up before 
the U. S. Congress. 

Although Willard and I do not 
discuss all of the day-to-day opera- 
tions of his office, we did have many 
discussions during those first months 
in Washington as to how he might 
effectively establish what he believed 
to be a very necessary communication 
with his people in the counties he 
represented. From these discussions 


he past six years in Washington 

have been the most exciting in my 
life. From the day we arrived in 
Washington in 1956, which was the 
inaugural year for President Eisen- 
hower’s second term, until the present, 
the pace has been hectic, the hours 
spent on government business tre- 
mendous — but with it all, it has 
been exhilirating to be a part of the 
legislative branch of the government. 
Although the years since 1956 have 
been tense ones, requiring much 
necessary legislation, and always with- 
in a framework of world crisis (all 
of which have consumed the full 
time of my husband in his capacity 
as Congressman for the 8th District) 
— they have been, nevertheless, grati- 
fying and satisfying years. 

Public service was not new to my 
husband. He had been District At- 
torney for Bucks County over a long 
period of time. As chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the county, he was 
accustomed to the demands of public 
service. Having the opportunity, how- 
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the Labor Day adjournment of Con- 
gress. Again, our plans were cancelled 
because the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee was holding 
spicial hearings during this time on 
the very necessary drug legislation 
which coincided with the national 
scare on Thalidomide. This meant that 
Willard could not spend this time in 
the District, but rather would attend 
the committee meetings, at which time 
he was successful in offering several 
amendments to the bill under con- 
sideration. 

This is, of course, campaign time 
for Willard here in the 8th District 
where he is seeking re-election. Al- 
though we both realize the importance 
of these next few weeks, it has been 
difficult for us to make plans for 
active campaigning. We have no way 
of knowing when Congress will 
adjourn and now, as always in the 
past, Willard feels that his place is 
in Washington while so much vital 
legislation is being considered. 

We have managed, through tight 
scheduling and racing against time, 
to spend a considerable amount of 
time with the people of Bucks and 
Lehigh Counties — and we plan to 
make every effort to get back to the 
District as soon as possible. This, too, 
is a responsibility to his constituents 
that Willard does not want to neglect. 

I do know that, above all, my hus- 
band has used every waking hour to 
concern himself with the problems of 
the nation and his constituents dur- 
ing his six years in office. I believe 
that the people of Bucks County 
know this too, and appreciate it— and 
it is my fervent hope that they will 
support him in his campaign for re- 
election. A 


GOOD SCOUT — Congressman Curtin receives a Scout pin from Cub Scout Richard 


beauty. Although these tours have 
consumed many hours of my time, it 
has been a pleasure to serve in this 
way in assisting our friends and 
neighbors from Bucks and Lehigh in 
gaining an insight into their govern- 
ment. 

There are, of coures, many activi- 
ties to occupy the time of a Congress- 
man’s wife in Washington. All Con- 
gressmen’s and Senator’s wives are 
eligible to belong to the Congressional 
Club. As Willard went into Washing- 
ton with the 85th Congress, it has 
been my privilege to be a member 
of the 85th Congress Club for these 
past six years and just recently, I 
was honored by being elected to serve 
as president of this group for the 2 
years of the 88th Congress. It is 
with this group of Washington wives 
that I have earned my 50-hour pin as 
a Red Cross volunteer, devoting each 
Tuesday to this work. Here, too, I 
have made many friends from across 
the country. 

Although Willard and I try to plan 
our week-ends so that we may spend 
time in our home here and with 
friends and relatives, while Congress 
is in session these plans must many 
times be cancelled — and often on 
very short notice. I recall recently a 
special committee meeting of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee which required the cancelling 
of our week-end plans because of a 
Saturday session called to reframe 
and put into final form the Telstar 
legislation, which subsequently so 
successfully passed both Houses of 
Congress. More recently, we had 
hoped, with the election coming up 
shortly, that we would be able to 
spend some time in the District during 


Umbel, Jr. of Silver Spring, Md. 


first time that a Congressman in this 
District had ever solicited this type 
of guidance. Literally thousands of the 
questionnaries turned in in 1957 had 
written comments at the bottom which 
congratulated the Congressman for 
this effort on his part to learn how 
they felt about issues. Many of them 
commented that no one had ever 
taken the trouble to determine what 
they thought or what they believed. 

As you may know, it has been a 
rule of my husband to spend five days 
in Washington (unless the Congress 
is in session or he has some particular 
committee duties) and to spend the 
weekends alternately between his 
offices in Morrisville and Allentown. 
It has been his policy to always have 
the doors open in Washington and his 
Bucks-Lehigh offices, to anyone, for 
any reason, at any time. As a result, 
a tremendous number of people week- 
weekly stop by at the Washington 
office, and almost as many in the local 
offices. In this connection I have at- 
tempted to be of assistance to the 
Congressman in this phase of his 
Congressional duties. 

Washington draws countless visitors 
each year. Many of them come on 
government business, but many also 
come just as visitors to their nation’s 
capitol. Due to the pressure of his 
Congressional duties, it is not always 
possible for the Congressman to spend 
any large amount of time with visitors, 
especially where it would require his 
absence from his office. So that he 
might meet and talk with each of his 
visitors, Willard has established the 
custom of lunching with the people 
in the Congressional Dining Room in 
the Capitol, thus permitting him to 
see many more people during the 
course of a day than could be given 
office appointments. 


Almost all visitors to Washington, 
particularly those who are in the 
nation’s beautiful Capitol for the first 
time, are interested in seeing the 
various government buildings and 
other points of interest, and it is 
here that I have been able to assist 
the Congressman by serving as their 
personal guide to the city. 


Most visitors have a list of things 
they wish to see and do (practically 
everyone wants to ride on the Senate 
Subway!) but I always make certain 
to include on these tours a visit to 
Arlington Cemetery for the changing 
of the guard, a tour of the Capitol 
building and if their time permits, a 
visit to the Lincoln Memorial at night. 
Willard many times joins me for this 
portion of the tour, which comes 
after office hours, for although both 
of us have seen this impressive sight 
many times, we never tire of its 


Waring and a lot of other people he 
has worked or studied with. But he 
wouldn’t. He is not a man of words 
— except when he is grumping over 
his tennis game or his supply of 
sweets. He could also tell you that he 
holds a letter of commendation from 
a former secretary of the Air Force 
praising him for his work in the Air 
Force’s Central Intelligence Division. 
He could have wound up in a river 
with his throat slit in that job. He got 
out of it in one piece, however. An 
angel of luck rides his shoulder. 

The Wizard has lived a Walter 
Mitty existence. It all started in Up- 
per Darby, Pa. when he was no more 
than eight years old. His parents took 
him to a Fourth of July block party. 
There was a stage rigged up for the 
local talent, and at the first intermis- 
sion who should leap up on the thing 
but the young Wizard, who had been 
practicing magic at home and ob- 
viously saw this as a great opportuni- 
ty. Mrs. Little, a normal woman who 
married a normal man and already 
was raising one older normal boy, al- 
most fainted, as any normal woman 
might when she sees her youngest son 
standing up there in front of every- 
one deliberately trying to con them. 
Mrs. Little might have forgiven him 
for that, but he was doing one other 
thing that also wasn’t quite part of 
the family code: he was charging — 
and accepting — a penny from all his 
pals for every trick he performed! 
Mrs. Little was somewhere between 
shock and embarrassment, but the 
Wizard’s young pals were coming 
across, the crowd was getting a big 
kick out of it, and the men who ran 
the show were so impressed they 
awarded him one of those grand old 
Gilbert Magician sets. 

Well, it was a beginning, although 
after that the Wizard’s parlor magic 
was discouraged somewhat. As the 
next six years went by he began 
haunting the house of Paul Rosini, a 
neighbor. Rosini was a notorious card 
shark and syndicate gambler of the 
*20’s who was then one of the coun- 
try’s finest card manipulators and 
sleight-of-hand performers. Much of 
his time was spent on the road. When 
he was home he was leary of 14-year- 
old boys who wanted to learn magic. 
One day, however, he broke down, 
grabbed the Wizard by the hand and 
led him up to a room on his third 
floor. There was a table in the center 
covered with black felt. Around it, on 
the walls and ceiling, were 13 mirrors. 
You could sit at that table and see 
your hands from any angle in the 
room. Rosini watched Little handle a 
deck of cards and perform simple 
tricks with small objects. Then he 
took his hands in his and said, his eyes 
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EISENHOWER 


By John Lawrence 


tremble, for over the years they have 
been trained to make things vanish 
or appear right in front of your eyes. 
If you could see those hands at work 
only a few inches from you, as I have, 
you would never again doubt the ex- 
pression, “The hand is quicker than 
the eye.” Robert Little is known as 
the “Wizard,” and he is one of the 
finest close-up magicians in the busi- 
ness. He is only 30 but oh what a lot 
of living he has packed into those 30 
years. He could, for example, tell you 
a tale about Dwight Eisenhower when 
Ike was President. Or he could talk 
about Paul Rosini, John Scarne, Fred 


obert Hickman Little sat in the 

living room of his apartment at 
332 S. York Road, Hatboro, a few 
weeks ago drinking ginger ale and 
talking about candy and cake and the 
magnificent ice cream parlor he had 
visited not too long ago in Wilming- 
ton, Del. His sweet tooth was trem- 
bling like a divining rod and when that 
happens, his wife Barbara will tell 
you, he is a man possessed, a man 
likely to march straight out to his car 
in the dead of night and drive until 
he catches, like a dog on point, the 
scent of ice cream. His hands, how- 
ever, were not trembling. They never 
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hotel in Buffalo, New York. Evident- 
ly it is true that you cannot be hyp- 
notized if you don’t want to be. 
When the Korean War broke out, 
Little found himself in the Air Force, 
which immediately placed him in the 
Central Intelligence Division. Part of 
his time was spent in lecturing to ser- 
vicemen on the evils of gambling. “We 
never tried to stop them from gambl- 
ing,” he said. “You can’t do that. We 
merely tried to re-educate them, get 
them to send their money home in- 
stead of trying to double it on a deck 
of cards.” Sometimes this is no easier 
than trying to convince a New Yorker 
that the Yankees will finish dead last. 
The rest of his time was spent in a 
form of cloak and dagger work. 
Dressed in civilian clothes and flush 
with money, he visited gambling dens 
that were taking servicemen for every- 
thing they were worth. He walked in- 
to everything from a pool hals 
smoke-filled back room to a plush 
private apartment. Once there and 
(Continued on Page 27) 


NOW! 
Your group can 
enjoy the full, 
fascinating 
story of 


TELSTAR! 


An exciting illustrated lec- 
ture on the newest star in the 
heavens—Telstar, our com- 
munications satellite—is now 
available for your club, 
church or civic organization. 

You have heard and read 
so much about Telstar, now 
orbiting the earth and being 
used for the first dramatic 
experiments in relaying tele- 
vision programs and ' tele- 
phone calls overseas. Here is 
your opportunity to gain a 
broader understanding of 
this unique satellite. Details 
are explained in layman’s 
language, with colorful 
charts and photos. 

Your program chairman 
will welcome the suggestion 
that the telephone company’s 
Telstar presentation be put 
on your fall meeting sched- 
ule. Arrangements can be 
made simply by calling your 
local Telephone Company 
Business Office. There is, of 
course, no charge. 
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more than a foot from my nose. It 
was not a hurried move. I could see 
everything clearly, but for the life of 
me I could not see the card before he 
produced it. 

Little’s next move was to go to 
Philadelphia and present himself to 
Harry Reed, Mike Kantor and Jack 
Chanin. They were the best magicians 
in the area and willingly took him a 
few more steps up the ladder. (Chan- 
in, for example, spent two years mak- 
ing him a master of the “Old Army 
Shell Game,” which involves trying to 
keep track of a pea as it moves from 
one shell to another.) There were 
also countless meetings and lessons 
with spiritualists, mentalists and hyp- 
notists. Little today is an accomplish- 
ed hypnotist himself but will not use 
it because (1) it is out of vogue, and 
(2) often exposes the subject to ridi- 
cule. Eugene Bernstein — the “Bridey 
Murphy” investigator and one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on hyp- 
nosis — once tried and failed to hyp- 
notize the Wizard in the lobby of a 
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burning like a torch in the night, 
“You have a perfect pair of hands for 
a magician. You don’t often see hands 
like these. They’re very rare.” 

Thereupon began a rather strange 
relationship: Rosini, the stern, un- 
compromising teacher and Little, the 
young Wizard, eager but susceptible 
to mistakes, a boy who practiced 
magic while other boys his age were 
learning to make the double play. 
Rosini wouldn’t stand for mistakes, 
particularly when they were made 
with a deck of cards. He would reach 
across the table, clamp down on the 
youngster’s hand, and squeeze hard! 
“A deck of cards is a musical instru- 
ment — with 52 notes!” he would say 
sharply. “Treat it that way! Don’t 
ever get sloppy! Be professional! Be 
the best!” It was good advice and the 
young Wizard was never to forget it. 
To this day he approaches a deck as 
if it is an object of art. His hands 
caress it, squaring all edges, searching 
for any static that may prevent the 
cards from being handled smoothly. 
And how quickly his hands move! 
Oh how quickly! 

Rosini also advised him not to get 
so wrapped up in magic that he loses 
his nervousness before a show. “When 
you lose that emotional contact with 
an audience,” he said, ‘you're 
through.” Little never forgot that ad- 
vice either and today, although he has 
been a professional for 14 years and 
has performed before some notable 
audiences, he remains as nervous as 
a jackrabbit before he goes on. The 
final piece of advice Rosini gave him 
concerns a peculiar way for a magi- 
cian to be a magician. “Don’t work at 
it full time,” he said. “The zing will 
go out of it for you. Use it part time. 
Have a regular job duııng the day.” 
Most of the time Little has followed 
this advice to the letter. He is a suc- 
cessful salesman for a chemical com- 
pany right now and his magic, as you 
can imagine, has paid off handsomely. 

Rosini died about the time the 
Wizard, at 16, made his professional 
debut. He appeared at the Masonic 
League in Ardmore, Pa., collected 
$10 for 20 minutes work, and left 
without dessert. “I was too nervous 
to eat it,” he said, a little disgusted. 
“Had to go on right after dinner.” 
With Rosini dead, Little was on his 
own. He was a polished performer 
all right, but he was hungry for the 
deeper effects, and he wanted, more 
than anything else, to become the 
greatest close-up man of them all. 
“You have to create a miracle,” he 
said, “and make the audience believe 
you're creating it!” And with that he 
reached toward me and produced a 
card from thin air. His hand was no 
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earth, baked and hard, drops quickly 
down to the river running ever smal- 
ler and greyer in its circle at the foot 
of the mountain. There is a wealth of 
subtle shapes and colors for an ab- 
stract painting. 

Driving further south, I felt the im- 
pact of the silver grey olive trees, 
their great shaggy heads supported by 
tortured grey trunks, as they cast pur- 
ple shadows on the pale red ground. 
In among the groves a lone black 
figures leans with the trunks toward 
the horizon. There is a feeling of 
great poverty in that figure. 


CORDOVA 


Cordva has two faces. In the bril- 
liant sunshine one sees a narrow 
street, a knife-cut in the blocks of 
white houses, spurting with flowers 
that drip down the walls. Up the hill, 
the cobbled alley ends with a glimpse 
of a courtyard, where a child is fill- 
ing her water jug from an ancient 
grey fountain. In the foreground, the 
stark white line of the wall is broken 
by a crazy-angled iron lantern. The 
shadows are geometric shapes of 
cobalt blue. From around the corner 
comes the happy sound of a hurdy- 
gurdy. 

At night, the colors are wrapped in 
a net of Moorish moonlight, each 
quick view like a tale from the 
Arabian Nights. The shrine outside 
the Cathedral twinkles with candle- 
light and there is a strange sadness in 
the quaint Square of the Lanterns. A 
glimpse through a thick grey door- 
way shows a patio where figures sit 
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TRAVELING, 
IN SPAIN 


spilling over with strange shapes of 
lanterns, Gothic statues, clothing and 
even garnish modern plastic. 

In and out beneath the banners 
move black-clothed figures. All man- 
ner of dogs yap at the teetering cages 
of birds for sale. Here and there are 
Gypsy women in bedraggled finery, 
one arm cradling a scrawny infant, 
the other blacknailed hand cupped 

t, “por la nina”. 

Walls of tiered ochre buildings 
grow up from the activity below. From 
the windows above quiet eyes watch, 
screened by wrought iron balconies 
and potted plants. Up further still, the 
ridge of tiled rooftops cuts out a blue 
sky pattern. What a problem for a 
winter evening, to organize all this 
into a painting! 


TOLEDO 


I brought to Toledo a preconceiv- 
ed image of El Greco’s “View of 
Toledo” in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City. It has long been one 
of my favorite’s — a skillful blend- 
ing of greens, cold greys and white. 
I stood at the same spot and was 
shocked by the change in color. A 
new painting should be done which 
would register the struggle of the 
Spanish people in their constant bat- 
tle for water, for now the green is 
gone. The vivid blue sky only serves 
to play up the monochromatic browns 
of the landscape. The same buildings 
stand on the hillside, but tanned with 
dust, and if you look closely, you can 
see pock marks from the terrible bat- 
tles there during their Civil War. The 


here are as many reasons for 

traveling as there are travelers. 
Traveling is like climbing into a milk- 
shake mixer. It stirs up your sense 
of values. It gives you a perspective, 
makes clearer the things that are im- 
portant, and scrapes off the petty 
little parastic thoughts that start to 
grow if one sits too long in one spot. 

As a painter of sorts, I find that 
new scenery sharpens the eye, fresh- 
ens the vision of your own surround- 
ings and gives a new and exciting col- 
lection of images. 

On a recent three week trip to 
Spain, I rode busses, joined tours and 
did much old fashioned strolling. It 
was a wonderful feeling, being com- 
pletely on my own, cleansing my mind 
of the every-day routine and opening 
it to new stimuli. I did more looking 
than sketching. These are some of the 
impressions that have remained. Some 
will become paintings, but many more 
will remain as cherished memories. 


Madrid has many images, the beau- 
tiful green Retiro Park on Sunday. 
The pink plaza Major — a perfect 
setting for Carmen, the rooftop pat- 
terns from the hotel window, and the 
Prado museum, of course. The clear- 
est picture is of the Rastro, the Span- 
ish flea market. From the Plaza steps 
looking down the street, the first im- 
pression is of small tattered yellow 
banners flung helter skelter. These are 
the coverings thrown over the ped- 
dlers’ stalls to protect them from the 
blazing sun. The stands seem to grow 
out from the buildings and up the side 
alleys. They are brightly painted and 
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da lies below. The rooftop shapes 
meander slowly around leading your 
eye to a small square spotted with 
ancient lanterns. Beyond, a muted 
mass of buildings blends with greenery 
and far away the mountains seem like 
crouching dogs (for you can hear 
barking in the distance). White doves 
seem to carry the guitar music up 
from hidden patios below. 

The trip from Granada to Bar- 
celona is a series of contrasts. The 
cork trees are undressing, their arm- 
like branches wrestling with a swathe 
of green petticoats above their fleshy 
trunks. The dark green lemon trees 
stand like Christmas trees decked with 
pale yellow lights. Thatched umbrel- 
las speck the grey beaches, protecting 
the huddled bathers in their cool 
shadows until, like frightened gazel- 
les, they dash into the gay blue Medit- 
terranean. 

Reflected lights collect themselves 
from the tiny, intimate harbor at 
Alicante and rise up to point at the 
paler moon. The rice padies near 
Valencia are punctuated with strange- 
ly Chinese-like figures. 

Northward the road is a wrinkled 
dusty ribbon winding round and 
round the barren mountainside. Here 
and there remnants of abondoned 
castles, architectural relics of Spain’s 
many past invaders, cling to the hill- 
sides. Then the road plunges down 
from the mountains through clusters 
of villages into Barcelona 


BARCELONA 


Barcelona is a deceiving woman. At 
first glance you see wide streets bor- 
dered with beautiful shops and popu- 
lated with elegantly dressed people. 
The only way to really discover her 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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motionless as if hypnotized by the 
quiet fountain. Here and there is a 
glint of copper flashing through ferns 
and black grillwork. 

In early morning the roads are 
sprinkled with moving black figures, 
each a possibile quick sketch, an excit- 
ing challenge to capture as the bus 
bumps along. Here is a farmer with 
a black beret for a head — hunched 
shoulders blending into side baskets 
unbelievably supported by one thin 
wheel of his bicycle. Fluttering at the 
sides are scrawny-necked turkeys, their 
feet tied to the baskets. 


Ahead is a centaur silhouette — a 
figure of a woman molded to a mule, 
its sides bulging with saddle bags, 
while overhead an umbrella bobbles. 
Coming toward us is a flop-eared 
mule pulling a cart, with the sides 
built up of grotesquely twisted posts 
holding a mound of, hay twice its 
size. The farmer is sleeping. The mule 
probably travels this same route 
every day. To the right, a woman does 
her wash in the shade of an olive tree. 
Off in the field, another mule plods 
an endless circle pulling a wooden 
platform, where becowled and straw- 
hatted, the farmer’s wife sits with 
great dignity in her little chair. They 
are grinding wheat. 


GRANADA 


Granada is a kaleidescope of shapes 
and colors . . . the delicate fretwork 
in the Alhambra, the stately cypress 
trees in the Generalife gardens beside 
the Alhambra, the off-white moun- 
tainside gouged with gypsy caves and 
the quiet coolness of the park nearby. 

Two impressions are most vivid. 
First, a concert of the classic guitar 
in the garden of an ancient villa. In 
the background is a muted mauve 
building, while on the porch a spot- 
light enchances the warm brown of 
the instruments and silhouettes the 
lacey moorish columns. A long pond, 
softly edged with geraniums reflects 
the scene in the foreground. 

The other view is unforgettable, 
seen from my window high in the 
Alhambra Palace Hotel. The moon 
is full and soft and the city of Grana- 
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great trees, oaks, sweet gum and sev- 
eral other varieties that once “arched 
o’er head” the gay picnics and cele- 
brations of another era. 

The late Dr. Henry Mercer, builder 
of Fonthill and the Bucks County 
Historical Society’s museum, made a 
survey of Doylestown trees in 1918, 
aided by Mrs. Irvin M. James and 
J. Kirk Leatherman. At that time 
Doylestown was shaded by about 
3,785 privately planted trees. Some 
2,149 were maples, 1500 were silver 
maples, 10 were lindens, 4 tulip pop- 
lars, 155 ash, 14 beeches and 6 elms. 
He complained that more than 400 
trees were mutilated by their owners 
“beheading” them to develop a round- 
ed top. He also criticized the abuse of 
trees used as hitching posts where 
horses gnawed the bark to while away 
their waiting time. Curbs were notch- 
ed into the roots of some. 

Dr. Mercer spoke fondly of the 
great lindens at 104 N. Main street 
and a Seckel pear at 88 N. Main 
which were mature trees when the 
first court house was built and its 
park given by Nathaniel Shewell in 
1812. He spoke of many that were 
planted around that first court house, 
adorning the park until the latest 
building was erected. There was an 
ash tree that in 1918 measured nine 
feet in circumference at four feet 
above the ground; a tall, incredibly 
straight black walnut and the magnifi- 
cent buttonwood that stood near 
Court street and grew to a heighth of 
more than 100 feet. In 1890 an at- 
tempt was made to cut it down be- 
cause of the strips of bark and little 
buttonballs that it cast off on the 
ground, but Judge Harmon Yerkes 
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there was dancing in the grove, and in 
the Court House in the evening, the 
Doylestown brass band furnishing the 
music.” 

At another public affair in Har- 
vey’s grove a few years later an en- 
thusiastic reporter’s description gave a 
vivid picture of its delights; “A long 
table, canopied by the umbrageous 
boughs, presented a delectable spec- 
tacle to the undinnered multitude; 
and when the signal came, most am- 
ple devotion was paid to the delicious 
collation. It were vain to attempt any 
description of the dulcet freight un- 
der which the table groaned; there 
was the whole family of cakes to the 
utmost generation, from the jumble 
to the mountain patriarch, (hatched 
with evergreen, and cap’d like al- 
pine summit with its glittering dome 
of snow. Then beef and tongue, ham 
and bacon, thrown in by way of sub- 
stantial props amid the more fanciful 
and less stable viands. There was 
lemonade with mid-winter coldness, 
and ice cream with a chill not un- 
worthy of the Arctic circle, and a 
flavor that would credit the Tropic of 
Capricorn.” 

Then came night, and the grove 
turned into a Champs Elyses. The 
noble arch o’er head, formed by the 
towering oaks, became a firmament 
studded with lamps and torches.” 

Many of the towering oaks still 
stand on the site of Harvey’s grove, 
surviving the building of the Doyles- 
town Seminary on that ground. The 
Seminary, many years ago, passed out 
of existence and Harvey’s grove is 
now one of the handsomest residen- 
tial sections of the town. The beauty 
of the fine homes is enhanced by the 


T was, not too many years ago, 
when one could walk from the 


railroad station in Doylestown , to 
State and Main streets through a cool 
tunnel of greenery. In fact almost any 
street in town passed beneath great 
arching trees that protected pedes- 
trians from the summer sun. Doyles- 
town was famous for its trees. 

Such illustrious men as James 
Gordon Bennett, editor of the New 
York Herald, often brought his fam- 
ily to enjoy the cool, pleasant streets 
and the comfort of the Fountain 
House. Doylestown had quite a far- 
flung reputation as a summer resort, 
which local newspapers often pro- 
claimed: “The town is handsomely 
improved, affording in most of the 
streets, delightful shady walks; a beau- 
tiful promenade in the public 
grounds; and we have first rate ice 
creams and mineral waters, not ex- 
ceeded even by the Chestnut street 
vendors. We present an annual invi- 
tation to our Philadelphia friends to 
come up and breathe the pure atmos- 
phere of the hill during the summer 
heat... here is quiet ... . air and 
rain, food and feeling, heaven and 
earth, all is fresh and animated.” 

Riao’s grove on the northwest 
border of the town was a_ popular 
place for Fourth of July celebrations 
and public picnics until the great, 
venerable trees were all cut down. 
Harvey’s grove to the southwestern 
edge of town has partially survived. 
It too was a place of public festivity. 
A Fourth of July celebration there in 
1845 was a noted affair. More than 
two hundred citizens were present. 
“Tables were spread with elegant re- 
freshments; during the afternoon 
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are destroyed by “progress”. It would 
prevent the barren wastes that our 
highways are creating. 

A third “pity” is the unfortunate 
selection, by the architects, of the 
trees in the new court house grounds. 
Much could be said that would be 
better left unsaid. However, as they 
die, as they surely will and are, why 
not put the replacing of them into the 
hands of Doylestown’s capable Shade 
Tree Commission so that some day 
the beauty of great trees will soften 
the stark bareness of the brick and 
glass expanses. 

Several trees of note stand in the 
lawn of the David Burpee home; an 
enormous beech tree, a linden that 
experts claim is the largest of its kind 
in the country and a sycamore that is 
well over two centuries old. 

Two magnificent beauty spots in 
the town are the grounds of Fonthill 
and the Bucks County Historical So- 
ciety. The trees are varied in size and 
variety and afford a serene, park-like 
setting for the buildings. There are 
many rare trees at Fonthill that are 
marked with identifying plates. Hap- 
pily these two famous places will be 
preserved for the benefit of future 
generations who may have to come 
to Doylestown to see trees. A 


as the case of the Swartzlander Com- 
munity House when the tall trees on 
the north side were felled to make 
room for a sidewalk and two or three 
parking spaces. 

Another peril to street trees is mal- 
nutrition because of the cement areas 
surrounding them. As towns and rural 
districts become denuded of trees, 
much beauty is lost — and character. 
It was a great pity that the row of 
majestic buttonwood trees on the east 
side of the Central Bucks High School 
grounds were all cut down when the 
building was erected. It was once a 
fair grounds and it was said that each 
tree was planted in honor of a race 
horse. The little trees planted in their 
place will not attain the size of the 
buttonwoods for fifty years. 

Another pity is the destruction of 
the dogwood trail, promoted and ex- 
ecuted by the late Mrs. Ann Shoe- 
maker of Doylestown. She prompted 
the school children to contribute their 
pennies for a fund for dogwood trees. 
From Washington Crossing, through 
Doylestown, to Valley Forge, was a 
trail of unsurpassed beauty in the 
spring. Each widening of Route 202 
obliterated the blossoming trees. The 
state and municipalities should be re- 
quired to replace all such trees that 


Once upon a time there were three Bears. One 
day they decided to visit New Hope — es- 
pecially to see Robert Henry’s Teddy Bear 
House. They found the shop filled with all 
sorts of goodies for children: custom-made 


antique hobby- 


antique furniture, 


clothes, 


horses, dolls, trains, and much, much more. 
The three Bears were delighted to find that 
Robert Henry also decorated homes for chil- 
dren. and their mommies and daddies. They 
told all their friends in the forest about this 
shop, they know you will be enchanted with 
it too. So hurry to see 
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16 STOCKTON AVE., NEW HOPE, PA. 
(Corner Stockton Ave. & Ferry Street) 


Phone 862-5303 
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saved it for the bulldozers of a later 
year. 

Among the fine trees that once 
lined Doylestown streets he mentioned 
a European linden at 73 E. State 
street, a tulip tree at the corner of 
Maple Averme and E. State street, a 
white mulberry in the lane beyond 
E. Court street, a sweet cherry at 212 
E. Court street, a shellbark hickory 
at Mary and Lafayette streets, a cop- 
per beech at 170 W. Court street and 
the hemlocks at 154 N. Main street 
and a white pine at the same address, 
planted in 1812 by Abraham Chap- 
man. An immense horse chestnut still 
stands at 61 E. State street. 


An annoyed gentleman who signed 
himself “A Calm Observer” wrote to 
the borough council in 1852, com- 
plaining about Mr. Chapman’s trees: 

“Gentleman: I hereby make known 
to you, that up in the northern part 
of our borough (on the property be- 
longing to Abraham Chapman) there 
has existed and still continues to exist 
a Nuisance of the worst character. It 
consists of a row of Spruce trees along 
the public walk which is used as a 
Hen Roost, which places all in great 
danger of receiving Daub by passing 
thereunder which has happened in 
more instances than one. The spruce 
trees have wanted trimming for years 
past and ought not to be neglected 
any longer. 

“Without setting before you all the 
particulars knowing you are men of 
judgment I would say refer it to the 
Committee on Nuisance and have it 
attended immediately. 


“N.B. It is almost impassable with 
an Umbrella in time of storm.” 

Dr. Mercer recounted also that 
about 1870 General W. W. H. Davis 
and Mr. Darlington set out the maple 
trees in the cemetery and along Maple 
Avenue, living monuments to men 
who loved trees and knew their value 
in beautifying a town. 


A state law was passed in 1918 
which permits municipalities to form 
a commission for the care of the 
town’s trees. The present Shade Tree 
Commission, headed by William 
Greenawalt, is diligently fighting to 
retain Doylestown’s trees. They have 
saved many from destruction or un- 
suitable trimming, but sometimes it 
is a losing battle. The commission 
makes tree surveys, supervises prun- 
ing and other care ward by ward. This 
year the first ward is receiving atten- 
tion. This guards against trees ob- 
structing street lights or signs or oth- 
erwise becoming a nuisance. 


Progress is the greatest enemy of 


Doylestown trees. Street widening 
takes many, new sidewalks also, such 
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tion is to put wire screening over the 
pots. Then, for the tender footed 
ones, I scatter some sharp stones or 
pieces of rock around too. It’s good 
insurance. 

Next, insulate the bulbs with a 
covering of moist peat moss around 
the pots, and a few inches over their 
heads also. Right before the ground 
freezes, put a heavy coating of straw 
or dried leaves on top of the peat 
moss. A few evergreen branches from 
your Christmas tree will hold these in 
place and also contribute to the acidi- 
ty of the soil which is good for bulbs. 
This mulch is necessary because it 
keeps the pans from freezing in the 
ground so that you can’t get them 
out. So don’t overlook it. And don’t 
worry about the temperature. Tulips, 
daffodils, and hyacinths are cool cus- 
tomers. They can take it. 

Now as long as these bulbs are 
hibernating outdoors, you can be sure 
they are developing strong roots but 
not top growth. You can safely bring 
them in anytime after new roots start 
to push out of the drainage holes. I 
like to bring them in only a few pots 
at a time so that I can have a succes- 
sion of bloom. 

However, when you do bring them 
in, treat them like those sweet little 
New England ladies you read about 
in books, gently. Whatever you do, 
don’t shock them. Start them gradu- 
ally where the temperature is cool, 
and the light dim. First, water them 
using the same method you did be- 
fore. Set them in a pan of water, and 
let the roots pull the water up. For 
about a week or ten days keep them 
protected from full light. 

Later, you can relax and bring them 
into bright sunshine. But still try to 
keep the temperature fairly cool, 
about fifty or sixty degrees if possi- 
ble. Think of the cool spring nights 


(Continued on Page 25) 


Teacher enjoys a breath of Spring on a winter day. 


Bulbs Brighten Winter Days 


By Madeleine Gercke Costigan 


to cold storage. Find a dark closet in 
the cellar, and let them take a long 
winter’s nap for about six weeks. Ac- 
tually, they won’t just be napping. 
They need that period of cold in order 
to develop a sturdy, healthy root sys- 
tem before top growth begins. 

If you’re reluctant to give up your 
precious closet space, or maybe you 
don’t have a cellar, then you may 
want to dig a trench to store them in 
the back yard. Make it about twelve 
to fifteen inches deep, eighteen inches 
wide, and long enough to hold the 
pots. If your soil is heavy, fill the bot- 
tom four inches of the trench with 
gravel or cinders so water won’t col- 
lect. 

But beware of the mice. You don’t 
want the creatures beating a path to 
your hyacinths. The easiest precau- 


Daffodils make a dazzling window scene. 
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aising spring flowering bulbs in- 

doors is a good way to raise 
money and morale as well. A sunny 
display of tulips, hyacinths, and daffo- 
dils can be very irresistible on a gray 
winter day. These cheerful blooms 
make lovely valentine gifts, perk up 
the little red schoolhouse, and make 
festive table decorations for any par- 
ty. And you don’t have to purchase 
expensive equipment to the tune of a 
dollar down and a dollar a week, to 
raise these beauties. No indeed, this 
is a very pennywise idea. There are 
only a few simple little directions to 
follow, and absolutely no compli- 
cated ones. 

First, use four to six bulbs of the 
same variety for a five to six inch 
pot or bulb pan. It’s important to use 
exactly the same variety so that the 
bulbs will all mature at the same 
time. You can start anytime in Octo- 
ber or November. 

Put pebbles, pieces of broken pots, 
or other coarse materials for drain- 
age, ( I like to use my son’s marbles) 
in the bottom of the pots, and plant 
the bulbs in good potting soil. A trus- 
ty recipe for this is one part loam, one 
part leaf mold, peat moss or compost, 
and one part sand to which a dash of 
complete fertilizer and bone meal has 
been added. If you are using old pots, 
be sure to give them a good, stiff 
scrubbing first. 

The tops of the bulbs should be 
just a bit below the soil surface. Then, 
give them a generous drink by stand- 
ing the pots in an inch or two of 
water until the surface soil shows 
moisture. Now they’re ready to go in- 
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“| worked very hard to help elect John F. Kennedy 

as our president and ۱ will work equally hard to 

support his sensible, middle-of-the-road program. 

I will vote for the bills that my party proposes.” 
— Address to Democratic Leaders 
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“Michener, a former professor and still active teach- 
er, was at his best when he disregarded his text. 
He had praise for some of Senator Goldwater's 
ideas on internal affairs...” 


Address at Upper Southampton Democratic Rally 
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Florence Dalton aiao teen-age charm clinic 
at John Wanamaker’s, Jenkintown. 


Teen Age Charm Clinic 


By Cynthia Ann Baker 


ering place and around the yard goods 
counter, neighbors met and gossiped. 
Many of us who live outside the true 
suburban area would be astonished at 
the very active community programs 
which are carried on in department 
stores. This is beside the point — let 
us confine ourselves to the charm 
clinic. 

Mary VanWye who has a sharp eye 
for lines and curves decided some- 
thing should be done about the many 
young girls she saw in the store from 
day to day, slopping around in what- 
ever costume was popular at the mo- 
ment. She had a friend, Florence Dal- 
ton, graduate of the Model’s Guild in 
Philadelphia, a former school teacher, 
with a background of modeling in 
Philadelphia, New York City, At- 
lantic City and Miami, stage and tele- 
vision experience. Florence a striking- 


ly beautiful blonde, now a wife and 


mother, was delighted to lend her 
talent and these two women put their 
heads together and came up with the 
idea of a charm clinic called “Teena 
Topics” — one hour of intensive 
work on Saturday mornings, for six 
weeks! From the beginning, four years 
ago, the clinic has been a success, and 
many of our young ladies can look 
back on the time spent in Wana- 
maker’s . Jenkintown. ‘store as -well 
worthwhile. In fact, the idea has been 
so good that a four-week course has 


he Community Room on the top 

floor of John Wanamaker’s store 
in Jenkintown was aquiver with ex- 
citement one Saturday morning in 
September. Fifty-five — count ’em — 
girls from the surrounding areas, in- 
cluding a goodly number of Bucks 
County, were gathered around a 
professional-looking runway to start 
a course in acquiring charm. The way 
the female teenagers are knocking off 
the young men in this day and age 
and carting them to the altar makes 
me wonder why they bother to add to 
their quite formidable array of lures. 
Be that as it may. The girls ranging 
from fourteen to seventeen of all 
shapes and sizes had one thought in 
common — to learn to be more 
dazzling (han they were. Ah, youth! 
Now, mother..can scream until she is 
hoarse, “Straighten up your should- 
ers, pull your stomach in,” with ab- 
solutely no results but let a profes- 


sional model murmur, “Chin up, 
dear,” and the chin comes up and 
stays up! 


To get back to the beginning, Mary 
Van Wye; Public Relations charmer, 
with Wanamaker’s in Jenkintown 
since it threw open its store to its 
customers, four years ago, has always 
felt a store should be much more in 
a community than just a merchandiz- 


ing mart, especially a suburban store... 


In the old days, the store was a gath- 
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Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACE TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 
BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 
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LIBERTY, MAINE 


Home Cooking and 
Comfortable Cabins 
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Hunters Make Your 


Reservations Early! 


Write or Call: 
MAJ. R. N. DRAKE 
Liberty, Maine 


589-2190 


more elegant than ever! 


The sophisticated look 

and well-bred air of calf 
... perfect accent for the 
excitement in Fall fashions. 
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mademoiselle 


THE FASHION SHOE 
80 W. State St. Doylestown 
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Traveling In Spain 
(Continued from Page 17) 


treasures is to set out on foot. Stop 
and sit on a bench in the Parque de 
la Ciudadela. The trees join hands 
above the walk, casting delicate 
shadow patterns on brown cloaked 
figures of the Fransiscan Monks, 
soldiers in ill-fitting khaki uniforms, 
children swinging bright-colored swim- 
ming bags and as always, oldsters in 
black carrying straw satchels bulging 
with loaves of bread and bottles of 
wine. 

Tired of wandering, sit at a table 
along the Ramblas and try to capture 
the color of the people strolling be- 
tween the stalls of flowers and bird 
cages, watch the men at nearby tables, 
past masters of the art of making one 
tiny cup of coffee last for hours. 

Chance gave me my most cherish- 
ed memory in Spain — I was lost 
and after fumbling along searching 
my indispensable map, I looked up 
suddenly to see another world — the 
old Gothic section. Weird gargoyles 
gape down at you from such surpris- 
ingly short distances. Buildings are so 
close together they lean overhead to 
block out the sunlight. Up two worn 
steps and through an ancient door- 
way is the core of the Gothic world— 
the Cloisters. The view is breath-tak- 
ing. Surrounding the patio are dimly 
lit shrines giving a hint of their rich 
decorations. Before them are the 
perfectly shaped Gothic arches which 
enclose the patio. Sunlight silhouettes 
the tower high above, touches gently 
delicate palm leaves, fingers tarnished 
stonework and lands in brilliant white 
on the flock of geese consecrated to 
St. Eulalia who live in this green 
haven. 

There are so many, many more 
impressions which come flooding in- 
to my memory. Perhaps these mental 
notes may strike a respondent chord 
in one who has traveled in Spain, or 
give some small picture of this fascin- 
ating country to those who cannot 
go adventuring—perhaps encourage 
some yet-to-be traveler to find his 


own exciting gallery of memories. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 


Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


been started for the Junior Miss — 
eleven through thirteen. Youngsters 
this age approach the idea of personal 
charm with a whoop and a holler and 
Mesdames VanWye and Dalton rather 
feel they have the proverbial tiger 
by the tail. 

Our fifty-five teenagers start out by 
walking one-by-one down that run- 
way. We never realized there were so 
many different ways to put one foot 
in front of the other! The girls strode, 
they minced, they banged their heels 
down, their toes turned out, their toes 
turned in, their shoulders drooped, 
their hips wiggled. Half dropped their 
heads to see what their feet were do- 
ing — a good start for the double- 
chin. Some swung their arms with 
balled fists, almost as if they were 
about to enter a prize fight ring. 

As they come off the runway, Flor- 
ence Dalton is waiting — her soft 
voice points out this error or that and 
fifty-five sets of ears listen! By the 
time the last girl does her walk, she 
is almost perfect and that is the way 
the course goes right through sitting, 
standing, grooming, make-up, two 
sessions on etiquette, hair-styling, 
wardrobe planning, and dieting. 

At the end of six weeks, these girls 
demonstrate what they have learned 
by going through their paces in front 
of a group of professional models who 
have been selected as judges. Heads 
up, arms swinging easily from back 
to front garter, their footsteps as light 
as a pussy-cat’s, one by one they 
mount the steps, walk to the end of 
the runway, pivot smartly and with 
sparkling eyes watch for the nod from 
Florence Dalton, signifying that each 
and every one has lived up to her ex- 
pectations. 

The best-qualified and this is not an 
easy task for the judges, are selected 
to do a “junior” style show for the 
charm seekers, their parents and 
friends. And to make it a real “do” 
Wanamaker’s outdoes itself with flow- 
ers and a tea-table dripping with de- 
lightful confections. 

Curious about what John Wana- 
maker gets out of his charm clinic, 
we asked if these youngsters came 
back as customers, as models, or as 
salesladies. “Usually we don’t see 
them again until they join the ‘Pros- 
pective Parents’ Course” a few years 
from now!” And that, we suspect, is 
that! A 
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exciting, handmade earrings capture 
the delicate individuality of a snow- 
flake 


(approx. size) 


. . . the center is an aurora borealis 
rhinestone, strikingly set off by a tan- 
gerine blossom of pikaki shells; five 
ا ات‎ nerita shells form the snow- 
ake. 


. specify clip or screw holders. 


$1.75 including tax and postage 
Order by mail from 
HERMIT HILL 
R. D. 1, Orwigsburg, Pa. 


is a mutual investment fund of di- 
versified common stocks selected for 
investment quality and income pos- 
sibilities. Free of Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property taxes in opinion of 
counsel. 

Mail this ad for free booklet-pros- 
pectus to 


HARRY F. POOLE 


BLAIR & CO., INC. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
2 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
LOcust 8-2150 
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Michael Ellis and Dennis King challenge 
English tiddly-wink champs. 


United States under the sponsorship 
of Guinness Stout Beer. 

All four English players were de- 
lightful to talk to, and were happy 
to watch my practice shots and give 
me a few pointers on the game. They 
told me that tactics are of the utmost 
importance, and that my squop shot 
leaves much to be desired. Dave 
Willis feels that when he practices too 
much, he gets stale. On the other hand 
Team Captain Peter Freeman, who 
has been squidging and squopping for 
about three years, says the more you 
practice, the better you play. A 


BULBS 


(Continued from Page 20) 


when these beauties are blooming in 
the garden. They like it chilly. And 
remember the April showers too, so 
water them freely. After all this, we’d 
hate to have poorly developed buds 
and floppy foliage. So be very fussy 
about that temperature. Let them 
bask in about as much sunshine as 
possible until, and this is important if 
you want long lasting blooms, until 
the flowers open. Then, take them 
away from the direct rays of the sun. 

This works out very well for me 
because while my first varieties are 
in flower I can put them on my coffee 
table or plant stand, and let them do 
some very effective decorating. Mean- 
while, back on my sunny window 
sills, the next crop is coming along. 

When your first batch is finished 
blooming, gradually stop watering. 
But be sure to give them enough to 
keep the foliage green. Then, put the 
pots into a very cool room if the tem- 
perature is above freezing. As soon 
as the ground can be worked out in 
the spring, plant the bulbs outside to 
fatten up for a year when they will be 
ready to be replanted. 

So there you are, an investment 
requiring little time and less money. 
When you're finished your bulbs are 
as good as new. Soon the days will be 
growing noticeably shorter, and the 
garden scene will be turning brown 
and bare. So now that October’s 
bright blue weather is here, why don’t 
you try it? A 


Penny's 
Patter 


By Penny Larsen 


Dennis King just made a squop shot 
Things are looking up, 

Michael Ellis split a thumbnail 
Squidging for the cup. 

Oxford’s in the lead (we thought so) 
Stead S-J. مت‎ AIM, 

Bucks has lost already, dash it 

What a ripping game! 

Several Sundays ago at New 
Hope’s Playhouse Inn, they were 
“winking” instead of drinking, “tid- 
dling” rather than tippling, and teams 
were “potting”, not potted, when the 
Oxford University Tiddlywinks So- 
ciety took on the Bucks County Play- 
house and trounced them 23 to 5 
Our side, (producer Michael Ellis, 
writer S. J. Perelman, actress Patricia 
Scott and actor Dennis King) went 
down squidging and Squopping vali- 
antly, and were in fact the only Am- 
erican team besides Harvard to score 
against the Britishers, but they were 
no match for the winners of the 
Prince Philip Silver Wink Tourna- 
ment. Then too, several disgruntled 
Bucks County fans grumbled that 
British born Dennis King, an Anglo- 
phile, might not have put his heart 
into his winking. 

In order to follow the match with 
some degree of understanding, I 
studied the International Tiddlywink 
rules, a six page single spaced type- 
written pamphlet set up by the Eng- 
lish, Welsh and Scottish Tiddlywinks 
Associations, and it told me all I need- 
ed to know about correct squidging 
and squopping procedures. 

Squidging is pressing the small 
wink with the larger one, which flips 
it towards the pot. Squopping is 
squidging your wink atop your ene- 
my’s and temporarily eliminating him 
from play. When a wink is squopped, 
it can’t be squidged until it is de- 
squopped by the original squopper or 
by one of his partners who rescues 
the squopped wink by squidging the 
squopper. 

That is, of course, squidging still 
a third wink on top of the second 
wink which knocks off the offending 
squopper. It’s all quite clear. (Tennis 
anyone???) 

The Oxford team, Peter Freeman, 
Philip Moore, David Willis and Eliz- 
abeth King, all in their early twenties, 
are winking their way through the 
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MEDICAL PROOF that 
Zeigler facial care 

VISIBLY IMPROVES 
facial appearance ! 


The results of a recent independent 
clinical study with Zeigler on a group of 
mature women confirms the following 
significant results: 

Lifting of sagging facial contours — 
Tighter Skin Diminishing the promi- 
nence of fine lines and wrinkles — More 
youthful appearance — improved com- 
plexions. 

This is encouraging news to all women, 
especially to those in the throes of fad- 
ing facial beauty. The Zeigler method 
is gentle and pleasant, no surgery, vibra- 
tion, massage, packs, straps or hor- 
mones. It is visibly effective . . . you'll 
see results and others will too. Fill out 
this coupon for the entire story on 
Woman’s Best Friend . . . Zeigler Facial 
Care. 


Be the first to have a FREE courtesy 
facial call DI 3-6184 or 348-2114. 


ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 
979 Elbow Lane, Warrington, Pa. 


Please tell me all about Zeigler 
Facial care. 
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capacity are shortly to be placed 
in service in the neighborhood of 
Overbrook, one of the prettiest 
suburbs of the Quaker City. They 
are to be for local service only and 
will resemble the ordinary short 
trolley car. The vehicles are now 
in course of construction at Morris- 
ville, Pa. under the direction of 
Alfred J. Wildman, a mechanical 
engineer, of that place.” 


FALLSINGTON — Alfred Wild 
man, of Morrisville, has-completed 
his first automobile car and has 
sent it to Philadelphia. The car 
has a capacity for twenty passen- 
gers and will be run for passenge: 
traffic in the suburbs of Phila. 
These cars are operated by gaso- 
line power and may be the begin- 
ning of a service that will revolu- 
tionize passenger traffic from the 
trolley cars in locations where 
macadamized roads prevail. 


The above newspaper clipping, 
furnished by Mrs. Dunk, would in- 
dicate that Alfred Wildman did fur- 
nish gasoline-powered buses to be 
used in suburban Philadelphia, prob- 
ably in late 1904. 

The following list covers the cars 
made at the time Alfred Wildman, of 
Morrisville, was working on the 
Prince Henry. These were American 
automobiles. The Searchmont was 
made in Philadelphia and sold by 
Wanamaker’s. Anton Schuck of 
Stockton, New Jersey, is the owner 
of the very rare 1898 Chase. 

American Gasoline, American La- 
France, Auburn, Autocar, Baker 
Electric, Bartholomew, Black, Brush, 
Buick, Cadillac, Canda Quadracycle, 
Century Tourist, Chase, Church, Cof- 
fin Steam Carriage, Columbia, Co- 
lumbia Electric, Covert, Crestmobile, 
Duryea, Eldridge, Elmore, Ford, Fos- 
ter Steamer, Franklin, Gale, Geneva 
Steamer, Grout Steamer, Haynes, 
Holley, Holsman, Jones-Corbin, Kib- 
linger, Knox, Krastin, Lane Steamer, 
Lindsley, Locke Steamer, Locomo- 
bile, Marble-Swift, Marr, Marsh, 
Maxwell, McIntyre, Mobile Steamer, 
Murray, Oldsmobile, Northern, Ori- 
ent, Overland, Packard, Pierce-Ar- 
row, Pope-Hartford, Pope-Toledo, 
Pope-Tribune, Pope-Waverly, Pres- 
cott Steamer, Queen, Rambler, Reo, 
Riker, Schacht, Searchmont, Stanley, 
Stevens-Duryea, St. Louis, Stude- 


baker, Success, Sunset, Thomas, To-, 


Wheeler, 
Winton, 


ledo, Waverly Electric, 
White Steamer, Winner, 
Zimmerman. A 


The Prince Henry 


Roswell S. Eddy 


j w Cycle and Automobile Trade 
Journal covering the period from 
October 1901 through June 1902 lists 
the Prince Henry automobile, made in 
Morrisville, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania by Alfred J. Wildman. The car 
was powered by a two-cylinder engine, 
had two forward speeds and reverse. 
Slow speed forward and reverse were 
by foot pedal and the fast speed by 
lever. The car had one seat, for dri- 
ver and passenger, but no top. Wheels 
were wooden with pneumatic tires, 
30 x 3 inches in front and 32 x 3 
inches on the rear. 

There were four wheels on the 
Wildman car but at that point in auto- 
motive history a car might have three, 
four, six, or even eight wheels. 

The Prince Henry weighed one 
thousand pounds and was priced at 
$1000. It is not known whether any 
were sold or even how many were 
made. In the early years of the auto- 
mobile business many machinists, 
black-smiths, and wheelwrights were 
having a go at turning out their own 
versions of the new-fangled horseless 
carriage. At the time Alfred Wildman 
was at work on his car, at least 
seventy-five other makes were being 
constructed or assembled in various 
parts of the country. Few of these 
were produced in quantity, many were 
represented by only one or two finish- 
ed cars. From this period just after 
the turn of the century only Ford, 
Buick, Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and 
Studebaker survive as passenger cars. 

The five Wildman boys were well- 
trained by their father in the trade of 
wheelwright at their shop at Oxford 
Valley. Alfred and his twin-brother 
Clarence were born there on May 19, 
1859. There was also one girl. An- 
other brother, Oscar, was the father 
of Mrs. Raymond L. Dunk, 367 
Woodland Avenue, Morrisville who 
was very helpful with this report on 
the only car ever made in Bucks 
County. 

Mrs. Dunk, the former Bessie Wild- 
man reports that her uncle lived in 
Belmar, New Jersey for a time before 
moving to Philadelphia. Contact with 
the family in Morrisville and vicinity 
was infrequent and nothing is known 
of him after that time. 


“The Automobile” published every 
Saturday by the Class Journal Com- 
pany, New York reported under date- 
line of May 23, 1904: 

“Two gasoline coaches of large 
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Winterized by Poolside! 


POOLSIDE 


SERVICE & SUPPLY CO. 
41 BUTTONWOOD LANE 


BUTTONWOOD MANOR 
348-3339 Doylestown, Pa. 


Jewelry WS. 
Watches - Diamonds 


ROGER W. KRAUT 
29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beet 
Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers 


Bacon 


Home Unit Processing a Specialty 


Rt. 313 249-3553 Dublin, Pa, 
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aaa Pickup and Delivery. 
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ANNO VIOLA 
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CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 
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ing cards out of the air all over the 
campus and in hotels and supper clubs 
throughout Western Pennsylvania. 
From time to time he also put up a 
display on gambling in the Universi- 
ty’s library. Magic literally put him 
through college. Early in 1954 he left 
the campus for two weeks and spent 
the time in New York with John 
Scarne, who is, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, the greatest card manipulator 
in the world. “He polished my show- 
manship,” Little said.- “He made me 
come to life more than the deck.” 

When he got back to Penn State he 
was drawing close to the most im- 
portant audience of his life. Certainly 
the most interesting. Up from Wash- 
ington, tired and in need of a rest, 
came President Dwight Eisenhower at 
the invitation of his brother, Milton 
Eisenhower, who was then Penn 
State’s president. Milton asked the 
Wizard to put on a private show for 
Ike in the executive mansion on the 
campus. Little, the man who had out- 
foxed some of the cleverest gambling 
brains in the country, was a nervous 
wreck. This time, however, he got 
through dessert. He went into a small 
room that was comfortably furnished. 
Ike sat down, Milton sat down, and a 
secret serviceman, assigned to guard 
the President, stood. The Wizard fac- 
ed them. They could see everything. 
That was the beauty of it. The Wizard 
offered Ike a deck and asked him to 
select a card. He did, replaced it in 
the deck and the Wizard shuffled it. 
Then Ike took the deck back and 
looked through it for his card. It was 
gone! This amazed Ike. “By George, 
I don’t know where that card could 
have gotten to!” he roared. It also 
amazed the secret serviceman, who 
was watching everything carefully. 
The Wizard asked the secret service- 
man to look inside his coat pocket. 
Out came the card! “It’s astounding,” 
Ike cried. The secret serviceman smil- 
ed. It was a weak smile. No one is 
supposed to fool secret servicemen, 
particularly when they are in the pres- 
ence of the President. Apparently it 
is all right to fool the President 
though. The Wizard then brought out 
his entire repertoire of close-up work. 
He must have been at his best, be- 
cause on the three occasions after that 
when Ike again visited the campus, 
the Wizard was always asked to per- 
form. Not once did he repeat a single 
effect and not once did Ike fail to be 
visibly astonished at his work, or to 
sit down and chat about magic for a 
few moments. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
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The Man Who 


Fooled Eisenhower 


(Continued from Page 15) 


seated at the table, he observed the 
amount of cheating going on and the 
guilty parties. “There are usually two 
of them,” he said. “The dealer — or 
manipulator — and the memory ex- 
pert, the man who knows odds, what 
cards have been played, and the 
chances of a full house turning up 
and winning. This man has an in- 
credible memory and a remarkable 
sixth sense. Usually the two of them 
split the take, with 60% going to the 
manipulator and 40% to the memory 
expert. You’d expect it to be the other 
way around, but it isn’t. I always took 
part in the games but I never cheated. 
I simply returned to the base and 
filled out a report on the amount of 
cheating I had seen. The Air Police 
would move in shortly after that and 
close up the place. Then I'd have to 
take the witness stand and testify 
against the owners. After that, of 
course, the Air Force got me out of 
town.” 

The Air Force kept him on the go, 
too, jumping from town to town all 
over the country. Several times he 
was spotted the moment he sat down 
and touched a deck of cards. “Either 
the memory expert or the manipulat- 
or would spot me from the way I 
picked up a deck when it was my turn 
to deal. It isn’t that hard. You forget 
and you slip up. There was never any 
rough stuff, though. No Hollywood 
scenes. I was usually tapped on the 
shoulder and quietly asked to leave.” 

It is not hard to imagine, however, 
just how close he occasionally must 
have come to that rough stuff without 
realizing it. How much risk would 
there have been in dragging him out 
to an alley and cracking him over the 
head, then dumping his body in a 
river? Not much. Gamblers have been 
known to do far worse for far -less 
reason. 

All that traveling didn’t do the 
Wizard any good, however. Some- 
where out in the Midwest he picked 
up asthma, and it was serious enough 
to warrant his discharge. But before 
that came through he entertained in 
USO Centers, service camps and 
schools. Finally the discharge arrived 
and with it a letter of commendation 
written by the hand of Donald Quar- 
les, Secretary of the Air Force. The 
Wizard, at 21, had already lived quite 
a life. 

He spent the next year performing 
in Philadelphia, then went off to The 
Pennsylvania State University, which 
had no idea at all what was in store 
for it. In no time the Wizard was pull- 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


The route to Glenway Wescott’s 
house was quite simple, a straight 
line across the meadow. He came to 
the door to meet us and led us into 
the house through a narrow hall. The 
wall was covered with drawings 
Among these were two Ben Shahn 
portraits of Monroe Wheeler and a 
Tchelichew pencil portrait of himself 
as a young man. 

Mr. Wescott brought us coffee and 
rather conducted his own interview. 
Since I did not ask him many ques- 
tions, I never discovered his working 
habits. I do not know whether he 
works methodically from 3 a.m. to 
10 am. each day or not. Somehow 
we became involved in a discussion 
of The New Yorker where sections of 
his journals, which he expects to write 
next year, may appear. The journals 
will include many portraits, much like 
the chapter on Colette in Images of 
Truth, as well as his thoughts on ed- 
ucation and many other matters 
which concern him. 

As the words tumbled out, I saw 
Glenway Wescott as a precocious 
young writer, troubled still by the 
problems that have to do with truth 
and reality as expressed in the novel 
which “has been such a cult in our 
culture.” Mr. Wescott says that he 
cannot invent. He must start with 
reality. And his memories are so viv- 
id that one thing brings on another, 
and there he is, off on a tangent, in- 
sufficiently disguising reality. Is it 
that the truth is not so palatable to 
the greater world of readers as the fic- 
tive? In The Grandmothers, which re- 
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I informed the woman who greeted 
us at the door that Mr. Wescott 
expected us. She invited us in and 
disappeared to get him, leaving us 
to survey the room. The room, in- 
deed the house itself, was larger 
than I had expected. I don’t know 
what in our phone conversation had 
led me to believe I would find a 
simple farm house. The walls were 
pannelled in wormy chestnut and hung 
with impressive oil paintings. Simul- 
taneously, we discovered that the 
huge painting at the end of the room 
was an original Degas. In my hurry 
to inspect it more closely, I passed 
a sensitive Tchelichew nude and 
caught a fleeting glance at another 
Tchelichew, easier to identify be- 
cause of the stylized calligraphy of 
his later work. Au early Gauguin, 
to my right, stopped me in my tracks. 
As I turned away, I saw a large Utril- 
lo, memorable because it was not 
a street in Montmartre or a church 
but a stretch of beach and a light- 
house. 

Mr. Wescott walked in as we were 
studying two unsigned paintings on 
either side of the Gauguin. After an 
introduction and an apology for 
tardiness, I asked about these paint- 
ings which he said were Soutines. For 
a quarter of an hour, he showed us 
more. In the adjoining room were 
several of Georgio Morandi’s delight- 
ful bottle compositions, so representa- 
tional and yet so abstract in quality 
of design. He said that the collection 
was Barbara’s. As we returned to the 
large room and stood upon a hand- 
some rug designed by Jean Lurcat, he 
asked if I had any specific questions 
I wished to ask. When I replied, “Well, 
about your new book, Images of 
Truth ...,” he answered, tactfully, I 
thought, “Oh, I am Lloyd. My 
brother Glenway wrote that. He lives 
a half mile from here, across the 
meadow.” 

Lloyd Wescott looked very much 
like the jacket photograph of Glen- 
way except for the sparse beard at 
the end of his chin. But then, I 
rationalized, I didn’t know the date 
of the photograph, and the beard 
couldn’t have taken very long to 
grow. 

Once again we were out of doors, 
and it was past noon. I felt like one 
of Kafka’s people, dancing before 
the castle doors, never to enter. 


hat Sunday was a sparkling Sep- 
tember morning. I phoned Pat 
Highsmith promptly at 10:00 a.m. as 
I had promised. Just half an hour 
later she drove up Mechanic Street, 
and off we went, toward Rosemont. 


We made the turn ‘at Schucks 
Garage in Stockton, according to 
directions. Our next goal was the top 
of the hill, past Mrs. Allen’s Orchard. 
Some hills have no top. We came to 
several plateaus; but a moment later 
the road rose again, and we contin- 
ued our ascent between the Hunterton 
County fields, particularly beautiful 
this halcyon day. My instincts, not 
always reliable, suggested that we 
were far past three quarters of a 
mile from Stockton. Still, we had not 
yet passed Mrs. Allen’s Orchard. 

Five minutes later we reached a 
crossroads. Even though the hill con- 
tinued, steep as before, we decided 
to ask directions. Both the country 
store on one corner and gas station 
on the other were locked. A man 
appeared from nowhere and gave 
directions which sent us veering to 
the left in search of Rosemont and 
an arched wooden gate. I have, still, 
a very clear image of this gate even 
though I failed to find it — ever. 

After merry-go-rounding through 
Rosemont we reached a hill that de- 
scended and once more asked direc- 
tions of the only person we saw, a 
man painting his porch. His sugges- 
tion took us down the road to the 
end of the forest. Fortunately we did 
not have to debate about where the 
forest ended, for a sign clearly 
labelled “Wescott” marked the lane. 

We drove a half mile into the lane, 
seeking a house across the meadow 
to the left. Surprisingly, we found a 
house; and, just to be certain, ques- 
tioned a man using a power mower 
near by. He assured us that this was 
Mr. Wescott’s house. 
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his book. That he is an inspired talk- 
er he demonstrated in a flow of 
words, provocative, stimulating and 
intense. His appearance is strangely 
akin to one of the Tower family, as 
he describes them very near the start 
of his novel, The Grandmothers, — 
with 

. a smile as strained as a frown; 
obstinate blue eyes which seemed to 
see visions, and mouths which doubt- 
ed them... A 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


_ WANTED 
All subjects considered. Fiction, 
Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, ING. 


Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


On Saturday, October 6, from 3 to 
5 p.m., there will be an autograph 
party at Laura Lou Brookman’s New 
Delaware Bookshop where Glenway 
Wescott will be present to autograph 
his new book, Images of Truth 
(Harpers and Low $6.00), and The 
Grandmothers, just reissued in paper- 
back (Atheneum, $1.45). Those in- 
terested are welcome. 


REVIEWS 


Silent Spring by Rachel Carson. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 368 Pp. $5.00 
This book has appeared in a shor- 

tened form in three installments in 

the New Yorker a few weeks ago. 

So startling is Miss Carson’s infor- 

mation and so accurate, that it has 

inspired President Kennedy to sit up 
and take action. We in the country 
are of coure interested in the welfare 
of our robins and in keeping the 
balance of nature as it was, is and 
always has been. The “is” is at pres- 
ent in danger, because the indiscrimin- 
ate spraying of fields with insecticides 
has resulted in many cases in the 
extermination of the natural enemies 


of the very pests that we are trying Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
(Continued on Page 30) Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 
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Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
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treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
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MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


HALLMARK CARDS IRONSTONE 
PENNSBURY POTTERY MILKGLASS 
Warrington Shopping Center Warrington, Pa. DI 3-1215 


You may order autographed copies of IMAGES OF 
TRUTH and THE GRANDMOTHERS by Glenway 
Wescott at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
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ceived the Harpers Prize Novel 
Award in 1927, someone poses the 
problem which seems to be his ob- 
stacle: Tell us, tell us, please, exactly 
white elements of that story you 
know to be unquestionably true? But 
it seems that truth in the hands of a 
poet can be as dynamic and moving 
as truth in disguise. And Mr. Wescott 
is a poet. I look forward to his jour- 
nals which he intends to call The Best 
of all Possible Worlds, particularly 
after experiencing his perspective 
analyses of six writers in his latest 
book. 

What a fortuitous title, Images of 
Truth, since Mr. Wescott seems at 
once concerned with and plagued by 
it. Here, in this book, he searches for 
certain aspects of truth in the per- 
sons of Porter, Maugham, Colette, 
Dinesen, Mann and Wilder, as illumi- 
nated by their writings. Or visa versa 
he illuminates their writings with his 
knowledge of them as human beings. 
Katherine Anne Porter, for example, 
is a lifelong friend, and Mr. Wescott 
is her literary advisor and executor. 
The dichotomy of being at once ob- 
jective and personal would seem to 
make his task doubly difficult. That 
out of a childhood steeped in St. Au- 
gustine Miss Porter should later ac- 
quire the worldly knowledge to write 
Ship of Fools is a remarkable fact. 
Mr. Wescott mentions that the work 
took a third of a lifetime. But it end- 
ed a true novel and not “enlarged 
tales, family chronicles, disguised 
self portraits.” And he goes on to 
juxtapose parts of the novel against 
personal observations while we, the 
readers and listeners, become closer 
to what Mr. Wescott and Miss Porter 
are driving at — albeit quite different. 


In speaking of Images of Truth I 
mentioned that Mr. Wescott seemed 
to put more of himself into the chap- 
ter entitled “Talks with Thornton 
Wilder” than any other section of 
the book. His reply was that he felt 
nearer to Wilder because their prob- 
lems with the novel were related. 
This statement interested me because 
at this moment I think of them quite 
opposite philosophically: Wilder, the 
cynic of Skin of Our Teeth; Wescott, 
the optimist who will call his forth- 
coming journals The Best of All Pos- 
sible Worlds — he punctuated this 
title by adding “. . . and this is the 
best of all possible worlds . . .” 

We spoke a while longer, and I 
failed to ask about his favorite food 
or his hobbies. I know that he was 
born in April, 1901, “on a farm in 
Wisconsin, near Milwaukee, of rest- 
less and long-lived pioneer stock.” He 
says this and more in an autobio- 
graphical note at the conclusion of 
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shima is here happening more slowly. 
This book gives much information on 
the life cycles of the earthworm, of 
birds, of trout, of many forms of 
life that we take for granted but 
without which, in fact, we could not 
live. It is good to be armed with the 
facts. —Patricia Highsmith 
10 

Certain Aspects of Moral Courage by 

Compton MacKenzie. New York: 

Doubleday and Co., Inc., $4.50 

If respect for truth is accepted as 
a powerful inspiration of moral cour- 
age, what is truth? 

Winston Churchill, Socrates and 
Oscar Wilde are just a few of the 
varied personalities cited by the author 
as those who have shown rare and 
unyielding courage. 

Should the abdication of Edward 
VIII be held an example of truth 
of moral courage? Was D. H. 
Lawrence fighting for freedom of 
thought and expression, or was he 
merely a dirty old man? 

Sir Compton does not answer the 
questions he poses. His purpose is 
to whet the reader’s curiosity and to 
revitalize the world of ideas which 
he feels is being forsaken by today’s 
society. ۰ 

At 79, with close to ninety written 
works, Compton MacKenzie writes 
with the verve and social conscious- 
ness of a thirty year old rebel. Dis- 
satisfied with present day law, politics 
and conformity, he urges reform 
through thought. Certain Aspects of 
Moral Courage serves as a spring- 
board for this philosophy which could 
be labeled radical were it not tem- 
pered by the author’s maturity and 
experience. 


—Marietta Gowdy 
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to kill. This is a situation as bad, 
if not worse, than the familiar one 
of houseflies and so forth becoming 
immune to DDT. Our enemies 
flourish, because we have killed their 
enemies. 

And for the majority of people, 
who do not live in the country, the 
facts are just as grim, since the pesti- 
cides benzene hexachloride and the 
herbicide 2-4-D— just to mention 
two, and Miss Carson mentions many 
others unfamiliar to most of us but 
in constant use — are absorbed by 
the fruits of the plants they are sup- 
posed to protect. This is not a mat- 
ter of the posions being on the out- 
side and able to be peeled off. They 
are in the fruit and the vegetable, and 
horribly enough affect the gonads of 
germ cells just as radioactive fallout 
does. For proof, Miss Carson cites 
cases of robins setting overlong on 
eggs that do not hatch because they 
were not fertile, of weed-killers of 
the carbamate group IPC and CIPC 
that have produced cancerous tumors 
in mice, of farmers who sprayed their 
own fields and were afflicted first 
with fatigue, then with bone-marrow 
degeneration, and finally death. Her 
facts are overwhelming, and it is no 
wonder that now “something is go- 
ing to be done,” but even so there is 
a fight on. Large chemical houses are 
reluctant to give up their contracts. 
It is easy for people to say it’s not as 
bad as all that and let’s keep on the 
way we are going. Spraying is not so 
dramatic or so noisy as atomic ex- 
plosions, but it is plainly just as 
destructive. What happened at Hiro- 
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Old Traveler 
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pooning worms with their rapier 
beaks. 

On our vacation drives we will 
meet many cotton-tails scampering 
across the roads, squirrels hoarding 
seeds, acorns and nuts for the hard 
winter ahead, later forgetting where 
they buried them. I’m smarter than 
the squirrels for I remember where I 
put everything — except my hat. It’s 
seven years old and IL be darned if 
I can find it. This is also the time of 
year when my dog’s coat of hair 
turns to a mat of burrs. 

Happy trigger fingers will soon itch, 
then we will post our land with “No 
Trespassing” signs. 

I'll go to bed now, listening to the 
stillness of our countryside. In the 
morning I may hear the plop of a 
vagrantly late apple falling from its 
tree. “TIl get up early and eat that one 
while it’s cold and crisp”. 

Wifelike, Dorothy will forbid and 
later she will call me to breakfast of 
strained fruit, strained cereal and milk. 

It’s hell to have an ulcer. A 

a , ےس‎ 

“Law Triumphant” by Miss Violet 
Oakley is one of the priceless books 
on display at the Quakertown Rich- 
land Library. The portfolios in this 
volume contain interesting reproduc- 
tions of the sixteen paintings adorn- 
ing the walls of the Supreme Court 
Room at Harrisburg, Pa., and are 
the exact reproduction in color of 
these wonderful pictures. Then there 
is a portfolio of portrait drawings of 
the fifty-five delegates, the secretariat 
and observers to the Geneva Assembly 
made by Miss Oakley during the time 
the Assembly was in session. There is 
no other such collection of draw- 
ings. They are vital representations of 
the character and force inherent in 
each of the subjects who sat for the 
artist to draw. Each drawing is as 
definite of the character of the sub- 
ject as if actually present and acting 
on the page. The binding of the book 
is a marvel of the bookbinders art, 
done with all the care and skill of 
the master craftsman of book binding 
and adornment. 

To see this book is well worth a 
visit to the Quakertown Richland 
Library. It is only one of many old 
books, many first editions. A 

HENRY L. FREKING 
“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 
I’m kinda glad I’m back in school 
But I sho’ am knockin’ wood, 
I’m makin’ A’s in rithmaytick 
But my spellen & grammer ain’t so 
good. 
—D.E.F. 
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for example, with eighteen inch walls, 
like the one I have in mind. From 
an old will, dated June 19, 1815, I 
learn it was probably built by Joseph 
Moyer, on his plantation of one hun- 
dred and seven acres. In a transfer of 
the estate, it is listed as being the 


same premises by which Samuel 
Moyer and wife by deed dated April 
11, 1796, granted and conveyed to 
Joseph Moyer. The home at that time 
was no doubt a small stone or log 
house, to which the large house now 
standing was built. As stated in the 
will, which reads. “Whereas I have 
provided materials and employed 
workmen for enlarging my dwelling 
house — my will therefore is that 
my family, together with my Execu- 
tors, attend to putting up the same 
according to the plan and in the 
manner I have already contemplated, 
and moreover I do direct that what- 
ever materials may yet be wanting 
to complete the same that they be 
procured by my family or Executors 
and the expenses paid out of personal 
estate — and that after the building 
is completed I do ordér my Executor 
to pay workmen employed in com- 
pleting-the same their lawful demand 
for executing the same out of my 
personal estate.” From this I decide 
that the house was completed about 
1815. If these walls could speak, how 
many tales of interest they could tell. 
How the generations that have lived 
here loved the place and the changes 
they made, and the character they 
added to it. Back in 1852 we read 
on one of the transfers that “One 
thousand dollars was to remain in 
said premises without interest during 
the natural lives of John and Mary 
Hendricks or either of them, if they 
or either of them choose so long- to 
live on said premises. This in con- 
sideratioa of certain excepted rights. 
Excepting the right and privileges to 
two rooms on first floor, two on the 
second, the use of part of the cellar 
and garrett, the garden, a sufficiency 
of firewood and the right to keep a 
horse and cow.” This more than a 
hundred years ago. A 

—ANNA BEWLEY YATES 


mong the interesting features of 

a drive across Bucks County are 
the many old stone houses, many of 
them constructed of field stone. Art- 
ists and writers have found them at- 
tractive and have located here. For- 
rest Crooks, noted for his Holly Mur- 
als, has his studio in a fine old stone 
barn in the Solebury district. John 
Falter’s former Hilltown Township 
show place and many others are well 
worth seeing. 

In looking up the records of my 
home, I find that this beautiful old 
stone farm house was built in 1815, 
on the plantation of Joseph Moyer, 
which, at that time, consisted of one 
hundred and seven acres. A will 
found in the search states that a larger 
house was to be built in addition to 
the one then in use. The larger house, 
which I now own, has the old “chair 
rails”, eighteen inch stone walls, and 
all the features of the fine solid con- 
struction of those long ago days. A 
smaller room is built over the cellar 
of the original house, which may have 
been a small stone or log house. This 
smaller room was built about 1796 
when Joseph Moyer bought the plan- 
tation as it is called in the deed. 

At present, the house contains 
nine rooms and a cellar and attic, 
together with bath and all the modern 
conveniences that have been built in 
it by all the generations of people 
that have lived here. The huge barn 
with beams that must have been 
brought from the woods and placed 
when neighbors helped with the build- 
ing and. the solid stone walls seem 
able to stand another hundred years. 
It, too, has been modernized with 
running water and electricity. The 
small stream through the meadow 
adds to the charm of the farm. The 
old shade and large lawn as well as 
the rather extensive view make pleas- 
ant resting on the front porch. Many 
people interested in history find the 
study of old houses most fascinating. 
They, like other antiques, are not 
interesting by just being old, they 
must be constructed in the fashion of 
the times of fine material that has 
stood the test of time, field stone, 
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By Stanley Stephenson 


origin to stock car racing, and it 
would not be stretching a point to 
say that had it not been for Carl 
Kiekhafer’s faith in the value of stock 
car racing, this popular model series 
from Chrysler Corp. would not have 
seen the light of day. 

In 1953 Kiekhafer, who hails from 
Wisconsin and was then head of the 
organization which manufactures the 
Mercury outboard boating engines, 
sponsored a team of stock cars. Kiek- 
hafer himself was an engineer who 
had always been interested in high 
performance power unit development. 
He chose the 1954 Chrysler, and after 
a mixed first season, felt enough ex- 
perience had been gained to indicate 
the potential of the big Chrysler en- 
gines. 1955 saw Chrysler Corp.’s open 
interest in Kiekhafer’s pioneering, 
and the factory offered to the public 
the first of the now well-known 300 
series — the 300A. While this car 
bore little relationship to the Mercury 
Outboard racing team cars from 
which it was derived, it was different 
enough in power development and 
high speed cruise stamina to assure 
it a ready, if limited, market. 

Subsequent years saw the 300B and 
300C models, both on the street and 
on the racing circuit. Chrysler’s car- 
buretor air cleaner with the dispos- 
able paper cartridge, introduced in 
1955, is one of the many features 
that were developed and made avail- 
able in every day automobiles through 
the rigors of long-distance, high-speed 
stock car grinds. 

In the last two or three years Pon- 
tiac Division of General Motors has 
been more or less open in its backing 
and support of the stock car drivers 
running their products. But make no 
mistake about it, all the present-day 
car makers are, and always have 
been, interested in the lessons to be 
learned in this type of competition. 

Since the 1957 ban there has hard- 
ly been a stock car event, that De- 
troit’s representatives have not attend- 
ed. Perhaps not openly but in the 
background as observers, the factory 
engineers have been available for con- 
sultation and advice — and they have 
also been present to look and learn. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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t was no surprise to the Automotive 

Industry Personnel that the Ford 
Motor Company, closely followed by 
the Chrysler Corporation, announced 
their decision to disregard the Auto- 
motive Manufacturer’s Association’s 
dictum of 1957: that they quit the 
horsepower race and forego official 
factory support of stock car racing. 

Almost as soon as the industry 
adopted the ground rules imposed by 
the August AMA, engineering in- 
siders shook their heads and said that 
it was only a matter of time until the 
manufacturers rescinded their deci- 
sion. The wonder of it all is that the 
industry officially clung to the 1957 
ruling as long as it did. 

The years immediately following 
the self-imposed abstaining from com- 
petition had a noticeable effect on the 
production automobiles of the very 
late 50s and immediate 60s. These 
cars were appreciably less roadworthy 
than their race-bred predecessors; 
brake and suspension development 
stood still and generally, with the 
lack of a high pressure proving 
ground such as racing provides, the 
products of the post-racing years re- 
verted to the indifferent type of 
product that characterized Detroit’s 
offerings of the late 40s and early 
50s. 

Automobile competition, and es- 
pecially racing, has been indulged in 
since the struggling beginnings of the 
industry, and it is accepted as being 
one of the best ways to improve the 
engineering design and technology of 
automobiles. 

In fact, one of the most popular 
imported cars was designed by a man 
who believed, that competition im- 
proved the breed in a way no other 
form of testing ever would, and the 
front suspension unit of this par- 
ticular car is almost an exact dupli- 
cate of the same unit originally de- 
signed and engineered for the success- 
ful German Auto-Union team cars of 
1934-37. The lessons to be learned 
from stock car race competition are 
even more pertinent, and can be ap- 
plied to this year’s cars as well as, 
to those of the years ahead. 

To take a case in point, the Chrys- 
ler 300 series automobiles owe their 
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Suez, Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, San Francisco, Acapulco, Balboa. 
Truly, the world is yours! 

Rates from $2,700. Write for our colorful illustrated World 
Cruise brochure or see your travel agent — but book soon! 


Suil a aac Sie 


Hellen Arica Line 


Sabet Station bot تد ا جا‎ Blvd. Phila Tel ر‎ 8- YA 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 
ASSETS OVER $92,000,000.00 » OUR 96TH YEAR سے وا‎ 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. ° Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 4 Other Phila. Offices 


Current 
Dividend 


Turn Unsightly Lawns Into Lush Green In 
Hours With Beautiful Cultivated Grass Sod. 


All sod weed free and two years old. 
We furnish 100% Merion Blue Grass 
and various other selected blends. Sod 
available in any quantities. Sod for all 
needs — residential, industrial, athletic 
fields — schools. Healthy, firmly estab- 
lished root structure. Estimates and Con- 
sultation. Delivery service. 
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The AMA ruling was an attempt 
to get away from an open horsepower 
race, wherein the manufacturers 
would presumably try to have the 
public believe the more horsepower 
the better. However, it would seem 
evident that an agreement to gradual- 
ly reduce engine displacement in com- 
petitive racing, would have eventual- 
ly brought the forces of brute horse- 
power under disciplined control. 

The one area in which racing can 
and does benefit the average driver is 
in the steady improvemet of brakes, 
steering, suspension and transmission 
units. And in these departments all 
makes of cars can stand improvement 
for safety’s sake — because here safe- 
ty is most needed — and these critical 
parts of an automobile will, if design- 
ed and engineered properly, be able 
to handle high horsepower outputs 
safely. 

Roger Ward, 1959 and 1962 win- 
ner of the Indianapolis 500, main- 
tains that a 500 mile race is the 
equivalent of 50,000 miles of high- 
way travel, and it is his contention 
that a race car driver does a better 
job of testing a car in the heat of 
competition than would a proving 
ground test driver operating under 
closely controlled conditions. 

In the long run, competitive auto- 
mobile racing does benefit the little 
man in his 6 cylinder, automatic 
transmission sedan and the manufac- 
turer who heeds the lessons to be 
learned in the press of racing is the 
manufacturer who will make a safer 
and better automobile for us. 


New Botique 


Something new on the Bucks Coun- 
ty scene is a new exclusive shoe 
Boutique in Doylestown. Wonderful 
news for you gals with the slim, or 
hard to fit feet. They carry those 
sizes that are so hard to find, particu- 
larly in the new high fashion styles. 


This new shop is located at Eighty 
West State Street and features casuals 
as well as high-fashion shoes. 


LOOK FOR THE SEAL 


(BARRE) 
(GUILD | 


MONUMENTS OF RARE 
BEAUTY AND CHARACTER 


KELLERS CHURCH 
GRANITE WORKS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
ROUTE 563 PHONE 795-2166 
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ANTIQUES 


DECORATOR 
FABRICS 


SELECTED 
WALLPAPERS 


UNIQUE GIFTS 


THE STOCKTON SHOP 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 

Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
j JEWELERS © DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


کہ کک ہس Oe‏ | کک کک اس e e OD OD‏ 


Get them at HORN’S 
It’s Planting Time! 


RHODODENRON 
AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
FRANKLINIA 
METASEQUOIA 
HOLLIES 


Supplies For 
Fall Lawn Repairs 
Fertilizers - Peat Moss 


348-4879 
Che 


HORN NURSERY 


RD. 1, W. WEST ST., DOYLESTOWN 
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o essences 


TheSolliday Clockmakers 


By Henry Freking 


in the Northwestern part of Bucks 
County. Frederick came in the ship 
“Queen of Denmark”, and took the 
prescribed oath October 14, 1751. 
The fifth brother was named Harloe 
and he seems to have come with 
Frederick. 

Frederick Solliday was a clock- 
maker, as were some of his sons. 
Frederick attended the Tohickon Re- 
formed church, and the baptismal 
records of his children are there pre- 
served. 

Jacob Solliday, the son of the elder 
Frederick, was a well known clock- 
maker at Bedminster and with his son, 
Peter Solliday, pursued the trade as 
late as 1807. 

Benjamin Solliday, a brother of 
Jacob, made clocks in Rockhill, near 
Sellersville. Benjamin’s son, George, 
made clocks in Montgomeryville, 
Montgomery County. Samuel Solli- 
day, another son of Benjamin, served 
his apprenticeship as a clock-maker 
and set up in business in Doylestown. 

Perhaps the most outstanding of 
the Solliday family of clockmakers 
was John Nicholas Solliday, (his 
clocks are marked “John N. Solli- 
day”). He lived in Tinicum, in or 
near the village of Point Pleasant. 
Aside from being a clockmaker he 
was a prominent citizen of the com- 
munity, being a politician of no mean 
ability. For many years he was a 
Justice of the Peace. He was also a 
director of the Delaware River Bridge 
Company at Point Pleasant. In addi- 
tion to being a clockmaker he was al- 
sO a musician, and in 1830 made a 
very fine musical clock, which played 
three tunes, for a neighbor in Tini- 
cum. John N. Solliday died in 
1881. A 


H members of the Solliday fam- 
ily residing in Montgomery and 
Bucks Counties were makers of 
clocks, a craft. which originated in 
Europe and was carried on by men 
who came to this country several dec- 
ades before the Revolutionary War. 


The family was regarded as of 
German origin, but according to 
George H. Eckhardt, the Sollidays 
originally came from France. In early 
documents the name is spelled in 
various ways, such as Salathe, Salada, 
Sallade and finally Solliday. The vari- 
ous ways of spelling is attributed to 
mistakes of clerks in transcribing 
deeds and other documents and also 
to clerks aboard vessels in which early 
emigrants sailed. 


The family in France were Protes- 
tants and at the time of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, the 
head of the Sallade family fled to 
Basel, Switzerland. It is possible the 
trade of clock-making may have been 
taken up in Switzerland or the refugee 
may have been a clockmaker in 
France before fleeing. It must be re- 
membered that some 50,000 Protes- 
tants left France at this time, going 
to Switzerland, Germany, Holland 
and England, becoming makers of 
silken wares, jewelry and other crafts. 


From Basel, Switzerland, five bro- 
thers, sons of the refugees, came to 
Pennsylvania. Jacob came in the ship 
“Ann”, sailing from Rotterdam, and 
he subscribed to the oath of allegi- 
ance on September 29, 1749. Peter 
settled in Lancaster County, after ar- 
riving in Philadelphia, November 30, 
1750. Nicholas arrived in the same 
port and took the oath October 15, 
1752. He settled in Berne Township, 


THE DODGE FOR ’63 — Big in Action — Big in Comfort-low in cost 
and upkeep. The sheer value of the new Beautiful Dodge Dependables are 


the biggest value you'll ever drive. 


|. M. JARRETT oup york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
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of 


Tiger Hall 
traditional clothes for men 
casual wear for women 


Tom Bass í 


518 MAIN ST., BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Charge accounts invited 
Qpen Thurs. eve until 8:30 


New Britain Nursery 
ROBERT H. GALE 


28 years experience as specialist 
in landscape design and planning 
Route 202, New Britain 348-2650 


All the FUNdamentals 
to make you a Gorgeous 


Gamin or a Gruesome Ghoul 


Everything Ghastly, Great and Gory 
For Grown-Up Goblins at 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


348-4348 
139 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN 


Home of 
Bucks County Quality Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 

115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Orders Mailed 
Get your Christmas orders in now 
a 
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By Arthur Carduner 


is a solid, substantial play, and al- 
though something of an anachronism, 
has excellent possibilities for survival. 
Another candidate for survival is 
Write Me A Murder by Frederick 
Knott which had the benefit -of pro- 
fessional, albeit uninspired, writing 
and construction. Under The Yum 
Yum Tree is certainly salvagable ma- 
terial if Lawrence Roman were will- 
ing to sacrifice some of his wisecracks 
and do some serious thinking about 
his subject. When The Beer ‘Goes 
National is an instance where I would 
throw away the play but ‘take an op- 
tion on the playwright. John Fritz has 
the skill to create character and write 
dialogue; he needs some help with 
construction and (in this instance at 
least) with taste, but I feel that he 
has more than one good play in him. 
Love Among The Platypi and Crazy 
Old Owl were, in my modest opinion, 
hopeless. 


In recapitulation of the new plays, 
we find one outstanding play, two 
other minor, but solid plays, one sal- 
vagable play and one salvagable play- 
wright. Not a bad batting average in 
any league, Michael Ellis, so cheer 
up. 


7 


he season is over at the Playhouse, 

and Michael: Ellis reports that it 
has not been a financial success. 
Taking a hasty look back, the general 
impression is that it has not been an 
artistic success, either. However, 
hasty inpressions are often wrong, and 
I think this one needs a little more 
examination. Of the ten plays Mr. 
Ellis has produced this year three 
were established plays, and seven of 
them were absolutely new. This cir- 
cumstance in itself is a contribution 
of high artistic merit and should not 
pass without some recognition. Seven 
new plays in 20 weeks may be an all 
time record for a theater that is in 
no sense experimental, and Mr. Ellis 
deserves some vigorous encourage- 
ment for it. 

Of the established plays, The Mira- 
cle Worker was an unqualified and 
resounding success. Harvey, as noted 
above, was about as good as Harvey 
can be. The Complaisant Lover was 
a dog, but even so, two out of three 
is not such a bad score. 

Of the new Plays, The Advocate 
by Robert Noah is sure fire, and if he 
turned up nothing else, Mr. Ellis 
should be proud of his season. A 
Penny For A Song by John Whiting 


The Breat 


Kellers Church „Penna. 


For the Different Gift in Perfect Taste From The 
Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


CHEESES - SMOKED MEATS - SWEETS & SOURS 
STONE GROUND FLOURS 


PRESERVES 


Established 


For the best in good eating visit our Country Store located 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country or send today 
for our illustrated catalog. Shipped Year-round World Wide 


ROUTE 563, KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
FERNDALE 2-8911 
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| seus Haven | 


Elmwood 
7-1328 
CONVALESCENT AND 
لت‎ NURSING HOME 
cies asl 1320 MILL ROAD, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
Shrubs Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
Complete ly surroundings as well as the 
ا ا‎ finest in trained technical and 
Bipplies eaa T New brick addi- 
9 tion offers comfortable TV 
7 eeney $ NURSERY room and many other features. 


AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


“Home Away From Home” 
“2 blocks from Trainer's” 536-6847 


Pleasant Manor 


For Retarded Children 


Located on Geoffrey Road 
Phone: 297-5560 


Point Pleasant, Penna. 


For the World’s Best 
spring flowering bulbs, 
call or write for our 
Fall Folder—or come 
to our packing rooms 
in October, select and 
take them with you. 


Charles H. Mueller 
Bulb Specialist 


River Road New Hope, Pa. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


LUXURIOUS FUR FASHIONS FOR FALL 


This is The Place For Value and Quality 


RA 


_ FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 
218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Fine Fur Coats, Jackets, Stoles and Scarfs 
Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 
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Curtain Call 


As almost everyone in the world 
now knows, “Harvey” is the monicker 
of a six foot one and one half inch im- 
aginary rabbit who is the inseparable 
compaminr of a permanently sozzled 
barfly named Elwood P. Dowd. For 
reasons indiscernable to me, the cir- 
cumstances arising out of this im- 
probable relationship have sent half 
a generation of theatre-goers into 
hysterics, and Elwood P Dowd, a part 
originated by Frank Fay, has had as 
many interpreters as Lady Macbeth. 
In fact, the secret of this play’s suc- 
cess may easily be that the leading role 
is about as rigid as a foam rubber 
mattress, and I can easily visualize 
its being played by Ned Sparks, W. 
C. Fields, Bert Lahr, Bob Hope, Ed 
Wynn or Rosalind Russell, some of 
whom, for all I know, may have done 
so. The latest, but by no means the 
lightest of these interpretations, if we 
may use so dignified a word for so 
nondescript a part, was by Mr. Tom 
Ewell, which closed out the season at 
the Bucks County Playhouse. Mr. 
Ewell played Elwood P. Dowd pretty 
close to the vest, and I am not at all 
sure but that this may prove to be the 
definitive interpretation. Tight-lipped 
and laconic, he made Elwood’s pro- 
nouncements ten times funnier than 
they really are. It isn’t easy to get a 
belly laugh out of the following bit 
of dialogue (which I reproduce ver- 
batim): 

SHE: What can I do for you? 

HE: What did you have in mind? 
As you cansee, this is not the .wittiest 
of all possible rejoinders, but Mr. 
Ewell, with perfect timing, inflection 
and nuances of physiognomy made it 
seem funny. I preferred his reading 
to the original; if he was not as frank 
as Fay, he was certainly a lot less fey 
than Frank. 

Excellent support in some of the 
other roles came from Philip Ken- 
nealy as a sadistic but not implausable 
attendant in a sanitarium, Wallace 
Acton as the head psychiatrist to 
whom Harvey forms a temporary at- 
tachment, and Edith King, as El- 
wood’s sister, who lent enormous 
credibility to a character whom I 
would have considered, if not as 
imaginary as the unicorn, then at least 
as extinct as the dodo. A 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
862-2406 
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Delaware River and Canal at Point Pleasant, Pa. 


The Last Lockkeeper 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


and Mrs. Samuel Geddes in their 
company-owned home adjoining the 
double lock at Smithtown. 

Jake Henry, as he was known to 
the clannish company of boatmen and 
keepers the length of the canal, had 
grown up, married, become a father, 
and was trying his hand at farming 
when he was sought out by the canal 
company foreman to man the Smith- 
town locks after the death of Mr. 
Geddes. This was in 1915, and from 
that date until the final closing of the 
canal to commercial shipping, Jake 
Henry and his daughter kept the 
barge traffic flowing smoothly. 

It was not an easy life. A lock- 
keeper had to be on the job eighteen 
hours a day, from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
six days a week, no matter what the 
weather. True, the canal was closed 
from the first week in November to 

(Continued on Page 39) 


Flora Henry. 


here has been time for a whole 

generation of Bucks County citi- 
zens to grow up since the Delaware 
and Lehigh Canal ceased to be an 
industrial waterway and became in- 
stead a place solely for picnics and 
pleasure. 

However, the good old days and 
the good old ways are still fresh in 
the memory of Miss Flora K. Henry 
of Point Pleasant who was, like her 
father before her, a lockkeeper at 
nearby Smithtown. 

Keeping a canal lock is a job that 
required a considerable amount of 
skill, so that when a new keeper was 
needed, the job usually fell to a man 
who had grown up near the locks 
and was familiar with their workings. 
This is what happened in the case of 
Flora’s father, Jacob K. Henry, who 
had run away from home as a young 
boy and had found a home with Mr. 


Dredge on Canal. 
Boat Approaching Lock 
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DOYLESTOWN FARM 


Remodeled stone house. Large screened 
porch. 30’ LR with fireplace; 18’ study 
with fireplace; DR; large modern kitchen 
and laundry; 4 BR; 3 baths. 12 acres 
landscaped for privacy. Lovely filtered 
pool and cabana. Excellent barn, good 
stabling possibilities. $49,500. Doyles- 
town 348-3508. 


Wetherill 
Aéddociates 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


Charm and Convenience are skillfully 
combined in this new 1-1/4 story, stone 
and brick Colonial (old brick and frame) 


j situated on one acre in a new exclusive, 


restricted development just 11/2 miles 
south of Doylestown on Pebble Hill 
Road — This five bedroom charmer 
has large living room, dining room, 
modern kitchen complete with wall 
ovens. Has 2-14 baths. Pannelled family 
room, large basement, 2 car garage with 
stone patio in rear — Ready for inspec- 


2 ا سے‎ tion now — $3470. 
Developer & Builder 


Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
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Last Lockkeeper 


(Continued from Page 38) 

the last week in March, but the seven- 
month open season demanded con- 
stant vigilance. A lockkeeper not only 
had to master the intricate mechanics 
of his job, but was responsible for 
seeing to it that the rules of the canal 
were obeyed by the boatmen, who 
tended to be an impatient lot more 
interested in getting the coal through 
than in observing rules. Competition 
among them ran high, and a lock- 
keeper met his highest test when two 
of them arrived at his lock simul- 
taneously, even when, as in the case 
at Smithtown, the double lock per- 
mitted two barges to go through to- 
gether. 

Barges going in opposite directions 
also posed a problem, not only for 
the lockkeeper, but also for the men 
who had to cross mule teams on the 
towpath without entangling their lines. 

Flora Henry fell victim to the lure 
of the locks at a very early age. When 
she was only ten she was performing 
all kinds of odd jobs to help her 
father, and by the time she was fif- 
teen she could work the locks as well 
as most men. 

Since the barges had no regular 
schedule, the first warning of their 
approach that a lockkeeper had was 
the sound of the “clunk horn”, actu- 
ally a kind of conch shell, when the 
barge was a few hundred yards away. 
Having judged the direction of the 
signal, the lockkeeper would reply 
with a blast on a bugle or whistle, 
one blast for “All clear”, and three 
for “Hold up”. If all was well, an 
alert lockkeeper could have his lock 
filled between the time he heard the 
clunk horn and the time the barge 
was in position for lockage. 

Heavy rain was a reurrent problem, 
since it tended to flood the canal and 
wash away the banks. Thus a down- 
pour would usually find Jake Henry a 
couple of hundred yeards up the tow- 
path working the waste gate that 
alowed an overflow to empty into a 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have`a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 
your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 

Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. 
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WATSON’S INSURANCE 


AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 
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UNUSUAL COUNTRY HOME 


nestled in a wooded hillside setting. 
Large living room with fireplace and 
cathedral ceiling with exposed beams, 
kitchen with exposed beams and dining 
area. Three bedrooms, two baths. Ga- 
rage. $17,000. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 
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BUCKS 
REAL ESTATE 
OFFERINGS 
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Beautiful old remodeled  fieldstone 
manor house (6 bed-rooms, 6 baths) 
encircled by towering old trees, green 
lawns. In fine neighborhood just out- 
side Doylestown — Tenant house, 
guest house, garage. Barn adapted for 
recreation purposes — Huge, filtered 
swimming pool. To settle estate. $79,000. 
Wynne James, Doylestown. 348-3514. 


You'll love this charming Cape Codder 
situated in a restricted suburb of Doyles- 
town. Country kitchen, living room with 
corner fireplace 2 bedrooms, ceramic 
tiled bath, large expandable attic, hot 
water oil heat, extra large one car 
garage make this one of the most de- 
sirable, new houses WE HAVE SEEN 
IN A long time. Just picture this with 
landscaping and all the homey acces- 
sories. A honey of a buy for only 
$13,000. Call Oxbow Agency 348-9468. 
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Perfect spot to get away from it all yet 
convenient to transportation. Situated on 
a protected hillside with 2 wooded acres 
it was built within the last few years 
and combines comfort and convenience 
with a typical Bucks County setting. 
Large living room with fireplace and 
catherdal ceiling with exposed beams, 
country kitchen and dining area, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. Owner leaving area. 
This is a wonderful buy. Call Lippin- 
cott 348-5012 


Magnificent stone residence that dates 
back to 1776 with rolling lawn, woods 
and stream-fed pond. Meticulously re- 
stored yet retaining old charm. Living 
room (25 x 15), dining room, telephone 
room, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 31/2 
modern baths, recreation room, 5 fire- 
places. Slate roof. 2 car garage. Care- 
taker’s cottage has 2 rooms and bath. 
23 acres. Lower Makefield, Yardley, Pa. 
10 minutes to Trenton. Bacs Realty, Inc. 
Morrisville, Pa. HY 3-3657, 


ASSOCIATION 
94-96 So. Main - Sellersville 
617 Market - Perkasie 
1445 W. Broad - Quakertown 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292° 


Catering to the building needs 


Current Divident 4% 
Accounts Insured to $10,000 


of the home owner 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS < 
REGISTERED - 
LAND 
SURVEYOR 
۱ Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367 


PPPPPP OPP LPP LIPID DODD ODL OPO LO LOO OOD 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


from various streams emptying into 
the canal. Like the boatmen, the four 
men who worked the dredger also 
lived on the canal in season, although 
their quarters were in a separate craft 
that was attached to the dredger. 
They, too, took off for their own 
homes when they were near enough, 
but here they had the advantage, for 
they worked a mere twelve hour day, 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

The dredgers were such complicat- 
ed affairs that when they arrived at 
a single lock it took three lockages 
to get all their sections through so 
that they could work on the next 
part of the canal. The usual distance 
between locks was nine miles. 

Dredging must have been hungry 
work, for Flora Henry can recall 
one time when a dredger was at 
Smithtown for two weeks and the 
men aboard payed her to bring them 
fresh bread from the baker. The four 
crew members consumed fifteen 
loaves of bread a week, plus assorted 
buns. 

She also remembers that when the 
men went home for the weekend, 
they left her in charge of the soft 
coal-burning fire which produced the 
steam that powered the dredger. As 
if this were not a dangerous enough 
job for a young girl, Jake Henry also 
had to watch over his daughter to see 
that she did not fall into the canal. 
Strange as it seems, this child of the 
waterways never learned to swim! 

If life on the canal was hard, it 
was also sociable. Relatives and 
friends from city and farm found it 
quite an adventure to visit the locks 
or the dredger on weekends and va- 
cations, and boatmen tied up together 
awaiting some point of danger ahead 
to be eliminated used the opportunity 
to catch up with their friends. Then 
as now, pleasure barges went to and 
from New Hope on Sundays, and 
small pleasure craft were plentiful in 
summer. The only one of these that 
bothered the lockkeepers was a private 
yacht which came up every year from 
its winter mooring in Morrisville. Its 
owner, Mr. William Chambers, had 
to pay fifty cents at every lock, such 
careful handling did this delicate 
craft require. 


(Continued on Page 42) 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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Last Lockkeeper 


(Continued from Page 39) 


creek and hence into the river. For 
this tricky and uncomfortable job he 
was pair roar dollars a day, the 
standard wage for section gangs, and 
was provided with a small building 
for drying off in as the job allowed. 
Thunder or no, he had to keep a 
sharp ear peeled for the sound of a 
clunk horn from the north lest a 
loaded barge be pulled too close to 
the waste gate bridge and get stuck. 

While Jake Henry was thus en- 
gaged, his daughter would run out in 
the pouring rain to lock through any 
north-bound barge that came along. 
Until her father returned from the 
waste gate, she had to make the boat- 
men tie up and wait. A small barn 
was provided on the towpath for the 
mules, and the boatmen, who lived 
on their barges in season, would re- 
tire to the warmth of their cabins. 
(The former mule barn later became 
a house, then a restaurant called The 
Cat and The Fiddle. It is now a pri- 
vate home again.) 

The barge cabins were models of 
efficiency, with beds and tables and 
benches that folded right into the 
walls when not in use. They were 
lighted with kerosene lamps. Since 
it was possible with good weather and 
good luck, to make the trip from 
Lehigh to Bristol in forty-two hours, 
by traveling part of the time at night, 
the barges also had kerosene lamps on 
the outside bright enough to light the 
way for the mules on the towpath 
and to permit the boatmen to steer 
safely. These lamps were housed in 
glass sided cubicles on deck known as 
“night hawkers”. 

Some boatmen took their families 
along with them. Others had farms 
which the wives and children kept 
when the men were away. Since the 
barges stopped at many ports on the 
canal, a boatman might occasionally 
get in a mid-season visit with his 
family if he were tied up near enough 
to home on a Sunday, when all canal 
traffic was halted. 

Every two years the canal company 
had to send out a dredger to clear 
out the silt which had accumulated 
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CHARM IS 
AN OVERWORKED WORD 


But it really fits this old pointed stone 
house set on 5 beautiful acres complete 
with barn. (More land available) Has 
large country kitchen, den, 5 bedrooms, 
2 baths, 3 fire places, full cellar with 
magnificent view from Wisteria covered 
terrace surrounding the house. Offered 
at $35,000. 


Two Miles North of Doylestown 
On Route 611 
348-9468 


SHOWPLACE d 
Lovely country estate and horse farm, lying 
between Doylestown and Newton in beautiful 
countryside. At the crest of a hill with views 
over the Neshaminy Valley. 88 acres, almost 
all fields permanently fenced. Wonderful 
pasturage. Fieldstone Colonial farmhouse, re- 
cently reconditioned and fully modernized. 
Tall trees and shrubbery surrounding. Huge 
living room, dining room, modern kitchen, 
spacious family room, 2 powder rooms on first 
floor; above, master bedroom, dressing room, 
private bath; 4 additional bedrooms and 3 
baths. Farm barn. 21 box stalls, tack room. 
Stone-floored trophy room, huge fireplace, bar 
and bath. 7-room manager’s house with all 
conveniences. 2-car garage. Riding ring. Com- 
plete in every way. $135,000.00. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street, Doylestown 348-3558 


BIG MODERN SPLIT LEVEL 


Terrific value — Stone front, masonry 
and frame house — 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
large living room, fireplace; dining room, 
fireplace; modern kitchen. Den, family 
room, fireplace; powder room, laundry 
— game room, fireplace; workshop; 
heater room — 2 car garage 20 x 40 
filtered swimming pool — cabana. 
Over an acre, bordering Doylestown — 
$39,500. M 


WYNNE JAMES. JR. dL 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


i BEAUTIFUL HOME! 
BEAUTIFUL LOCATION! 


Five well planned acres, Circular drive 
beneath towering trees leads to a typi- 
cal Bucks County plastered stone, 
seven bedroom home with delightful 
architectural refinements. Center hall, 
open stairway to third floor, living 
room with fireplace, delightful music 
room with door to lawn, dining room 
with fireplace, a charming family kitchen 
opening on to a long covered porch. 
3 1/2 baths. Random width oak and 
pine floors. Good barn for horses and 
sheep with enclosed meadow. Flower- 
ing shrubs, fruit trees. Close to country 
club. A very well-maintained property 


Joseph Barness and Son for $45,000.00. 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 
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Last Lockkeeper 


(Continued from Page 41) 


One of Miss Henry’s special 
friends was a girl who lived by the 
lock at Treasure Island. One year a 
friendly boatman, traveling with his 
family aboard, invited both girls to 
make the trip to Bristol with him. 
What with all the stops for loading 
and unloading, they were gone a 
week, during which time they repaid 
the boatman for the fun of their 
adventure by taking care of his mules. 

Not all boatmen were so accom- 
modating. Miss Henry recalls one 
pair who took advantage of her 
youth and sex to flaunt the rules of 
lockage in defiance of her instructions. 
However, they didn’t get away with it. 
She reported them to the canal boss, 
who caught up with them and ad- 
ministered a good talking to and a 
stiff fine. 

In addition to barges, dredgers and 
pleasure boats, lockkeepers were also 
visited form time to time by section 
crews who traveled in flat-bottomed 
boats looking for anything along the 
way that needed repair, be it canal 
bank or lockkeeper’s house, and fix- 
ing them with the various tools on 
board. 

All the lockkeepers’ houses were 
owned by the canal company, but 
were let rent-free to the keepers who 
were paid on a twelve-month basis. 
Nevertheless, Jake Henry, like many 
another, used the off season to get 
odd jobs to supplement the family 
income. Sometimes he worked on the 
highways which were to help make 
the canal obsolete, sometimes he help- 
ed to fill the ice houses along the 
river from the river itself. 

On August 25th, 1931, Jake Henry 
passed away, and the canal company 
named his daughter the official lock- 
keeper at Smithtown. However, the 
way of life which he followed for so 
many years ended a very short time 


later, on November 1st, 1931. On _ 


that day the canal was closed for 
good to commercial traffic. 

Still active and very much interested 
in the world about her, Flora Henry 
has moved from the banks of the 
canal to a house on a hill behind it, 
hard by the road that brings today’s 
automotive traffic constantly past her 
door. 

The cars do not need her help to 
pass, and their drivers seldom have 
time to pause and exchange news and 
gossip, but as long as she lives Miss 
Henry will have the comfort of know- 
ing that she was a vital part of a 
colorful past whose passing she is 
not the only one who remembers or 
regrets. A 
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THE WINNING TEAM OF “PARTNERS 
FOR PROGRESS IN BUCKS COUNTY” 


Bucks County Democratic Committee 
Proudly Presents 770 


JAMES A. MICHENER ROBERT W. VALIMONT 


INTEGRITY 


JAMES J. A. GALLAGHER 


State Senator 
QUALITY 


DEBORAH A. AUGENBLICK 


U. S. Congress 


ABILITY 


ISAAC S. GARB 


State Assembly 
2nd District 


EXPERIENCE 


State Assembly State Assembly 
1st District 1st District 


Vote Straight Democratic - Tuesday November 6th 


PAID FOR BY: BUCKS 0 DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE 
John T. Welsh, Chairman 
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HOME 
FASHION 


TUME if ٦ 


The happy season of redeco- 
rating is here! Time to revel 
in the new fabrics, new furni- 
ture, new rugs, new acces- 
sories, new House & Garden 
colors, you'll find in Wana- | 
maker's Home Fashion floors! s 


Rooms full of decorating news: R WP ج‎ í 

in Forecast House, Dearborn کک‎ N 4 

Gallery, Simpatico Gallery, یہ‎ ۱ s 
سے 3ج‎ 


Fine Furniture Galleries. 

See the four important new [TTT] 
“looks”: Spanish look, Collec- = WN 
tor's look, Country American E 4 
look, Federal look. You'll dis- S 
cover new ways to add dash SS 
and individuality to your home CS 

.. unique Spanish silver s =© کے‎ 4 2 
cherub andirons, primitive : — ed 
paintings on wood in the early =, 


American manner, tiny tier = | 
N 


curtains below a wide swag Ss X 
of draperies, a built-in cup- S Jp 
board bed, fabrics repro- p 


duced from museum textiles, 
rugs inspired by America's 1 
Colonial Southwest. 
Choose from a wealth of 
furniture designs from many c 
centuries and countries: solid 
mahogany Federal, Ford Mu- 
seum antique reproductions, 
formal Italian and French im- =e, 
ports, gay Spanish-inspired 
pieces, smart contemporary, 
and more. y 
See them all now at Wana- 
maker's during Home Fashion 
Time, the most exciting shop- 
ping season of the year! 


i Ñ 


